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Few occasions offer a better opportunity than the bridal shower to present 


a gift that is long remembered . . . and long lasting. 


Perhaps that’s why so many modern brides are receiving dinnerware fashioned 
from Me_mac® molding material. Smartly designed in a variety of lustrous 
colors, this new kind of dinnerware is a delight to own. It lends dignity and 
charm to any table—at family mealtimes or on special occasions. MELMAC is so 
break-resistant, so difficult to chip or crack, that it will last for anniversaries 


to come. In short, it is made for modern living and entertaining. 


Mewtmac molding material is one of several interesting and useful new 
plastic materials developed by American Cyanamid Company. Its development 
and use in dinnerware illustrates how Cvanamid research is bringing 


new values to a variety of products for your home. 
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AMERICAN Cranamid COMPAS! 
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Materials for the Plastics Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
























MERICAN BUSINESS has been attacked for 
A years with the vague smear of ‘‘special 
interests”. Whenever bureaucrats wanted 
more power they slyly asked for it ‘‘to 
protect the people against special inter- 
ests”. When bureaucratic mistakes became 
evident and embarrassing, they took the 
heat off themselves by pointing in breast- 
beating wrath at ‘‘special interests.’’ Except 
they never named them. 


Now it becomes clear that the real 
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Who are those “Special Interests”? 


special interests are influence peddlers, 
the fixers, the breed who would rather 
have money and power than patriotism 
and honor. 


Decent American businessmen have 
policed themselves, regulated themselves. 
And they live and work in the glaring 
spotlight of law and order. Next time 
anyone shouts about and blames “‘special 
interests’, look for the friends and frauds 
he is trying to hide. 
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Steady work. What is it like to be 
President of the United States in 1952? 

Americans got a firsthand report last 
week from the one man who really knows 
—Harry Truman... Mr. Truman, in one 
of his chatty moods, turned up at a 
breakfast meeting of the Grand Masters 
of Masons and got to talking about his 
job . .. Among his observations: 

He spends most of his time being 
“kind” to people. 

The job of being President is primarily 
a “public relations” job of trying to get 
people to do things for the Government. 

Is it a thankless job? ... Mr. Truman 
said it has taken 150 vears to determine 
the greatness of George Washington. 

Is it really a hard job? .. . The Presi- 
dent said he works all day and nearly all 
night at it . .. Then he added with a 
grin: 

“Just between you and me and the 
gatepost—I like it.” 


Slap. Although Mr. Truman didn’t say 
so, there must be some things about the 
job that he finds hard to like . . . The fuss 
stirred up over his recent conference 
with Prime Minister Churchill of Britain 
Was an example. 

Harry Truman and Winston Churchill 
had a number of long and apparently 
pleasant conversations during the latter's 
trip to Washington . . . In the words of 
one of Mr. Truman’s friends, they “hit 
it off fine together” But what did 
they say? ... In a sense, it was every- 
body’s business . . . Did the President of 
the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain promise each other 
anything that would commit their re- 
spective countries? 

The question began popping up on 
both sides of the Atlantic almost as soon 
as the conferences ended . . . Mr. 
Churchill ran into it in the British Parlia- 
ment when he got back home . . . Last 
week it came up in the U.S. Congress 
... The result was a vote that amounted 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


to a sharp rebuke for the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

The House of Representatives voted 
189 to 143, over the opposition of Ad- 
ministration leaders, to demand full in- 
formation from the State Départment on 
any Truman-Churchill agreements—par- 
ticularly anything that might require the 
sending of more U.S. troops abroad. 

President Truman answered — the 
House’s question himself shortly after 
the resolution was passed . . . He said, in 
reply to a news-conference question, 
that he had made no promises to send 
American soldiers anywhere . . . But his 
answer did not take the sting out of the 
House vote . . . There was more to it 
than just a request for information 
Actually it was an expression of congres- 
sional displeasure at the way the Admin- 
istration is handling foreign affairs .. . 
As Representative John Bell Williams 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, put it: 

“If this vote can be construed in any 
way as a vote of no confidence in Secre- 
tary Acheson and the State Department, 
then I’m all the more in favor of it.” 


Barometer? There are a lot more 
Democrats than Republicans registered 
in New York’s fifth congressional district 
in Queens . . . But last week the district 
elected a Republican to Congress 

Did the vote show how the national po- 
litical winds are blowing? 

Republican Robert Ross campaigned 
on an issue of “crime, corruption and 
Communism” in the Truman Administra- 
tion—won by nearly 6,000 votes. 

Said defeated Democrat Hugh Quinn: 
“Truman licked me .. . I lost out against 
the scandals in the national Administra- 
tion . . . The election should not have 
been decided on national issues—but the 
people made it the issue.” 

Said Republican National Chairman 
Guy Gabrielson: “This Republican vic- 
tory in a Democratic stronghold is the 
first—but not the last—of 1952.” 
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Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disaster. Their experience in emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defense. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE STORM 





The skill, loyalty and experience of telephone 
people are the priceless assets of the Bell System. 


Wherever there’s storm or fire or 
flood or disaster of any kind, you'll 
find telephone people right on the job 
to get things back to normal. They 
are able to do this because the entire 
Bell System is trained and organized 
to take care of emergencies. 

Mobile telephone equipment and 





standby power generators are ready. 





Supplies and equipment are kept avail- 
able in Western Electric warehouses 
in strategic spots throughout the 
country. Wherever the job is too big 
for one telephone company, other 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


companies are quick to send their 
people to help. 

This ability to meet emergencies 
and restore service, so essential in 
peace, is even more important today. 
Bell ‘Telephone Companies through- 
out the country have special plans to 
protect and maintain service if some 
sudden defense situation should arise. 

Whatever the need, it is reassuring 
to know that a well-trained army of 
Bell telephone workers — 650,000 
strong — is equipped and ready to act 
quickly and effectively. 
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COAL keeps things humming around the clock! 


Flick an electric switch and you've called on coal—70% 
of the fuel used in generating America’s electricity is 
coal .. . You enjoy your auto, also thanks to coal—for it 
takes a pound of coal to make every pound of steel in it 
... And, almost all the good things you use in your daily 
life are made in factories powered by bituminous coal! 

So it’s good to know that the American coal industry 
is the most efficient in the world—that American coal 
reserves are large enough to power America’s progress 
for hundreds of years! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
the power for a factory—or to heat a home or other 
building? Then you should consider the many impor- 
tant advantages of bituminous coal! 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


val 
America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
Dependable supply assures price stability! 


al 
¥ A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible pricel 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR ECONOMY gy AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Truce in Korea again appears nearer. Truce, though, still isn't peace. 

Peace, as of now, appears nowhere in sight. A truce, cease-fire, has its 
appeal to both sides. Communists can use it to build up for new moves. The 
party in power in U.S. needs a truce badly in an election year. 

Any truce, for Communists, will have the appearance of victory. 











War, in this spring war season, is a remote prospect for Europe. 

War, as Russia fights it, is to center in Asia, the Middle East, other 
areas of discontent and nationalist ferment. Russia is to go on winning. 

War preparation, U.S. style, still will be for a war that will not be 
fought in the foreseeable future. U.S. will continue to muff the real war that 
Russia is actually fighting in Asia, the Middle East, North Africa. 

Russia, holding the initiative, has U.S. officials groggy. 

U.S. with 106,000 casualties and not much to show for it, is ready to give 
up on one war and lick her wounds. Russia, with not a single casualty, and 
millions of recruits from Communist China, is ready for new ventures. 








A truce, if arranged, will not mean that the boys come rushing home. 

Korea will need big U.S. garrisons. Japan isn't to be left alone. It 
still will be U.S. policy to defend Formosa. Indo-China will take attention. 
Malaya will, too. ‘Europe is to continue to get large-scale U.S. aid. 

Armed forces, after Korea, will hold at around 3.5 million men. 








Arms spending, truce or not, will go on rising through 1952. 

Defense, over all, at the peak will approach 60 billions. Defense, at a 
post-Korea low, is not likely to get much, if any, below 40 billions. 

U.S., rich and hated, is not likely again to scrap a police force. 

A strong U.S. may be respected. U.S., whether weak or strong, cannot hope 
to be loved. This country, by now, may have learned that lesson. 

Most ardent of economizers, Taft, Byrd and Douglas, propose to cut a 
maximum of 4 billions out of a 60-billion defense budget. They would take those 
billions largely out of wages and salaries, not out of weapons. 

Defense, from now on, will be big business and costly business. 











Military assets of U.S., weapons and physical plant, are to be built up to 
&@ 200-billion-dollar level. They're now at around 150 billion. 

New weapons, planes, ships, guns, ammunition, plus upkeep of bases and 
other physical plant, will take 20 billions.a year just to avoid obsolescence. 
Plane replacement, permanently, will cost a minimum of 8 to 10 billions. New 
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ships, to replace warships grown old, will take 1.5 billions a year minimum. 
Guided missiles are to be a huge new industry, just starting. 
Atomic weapons, just emerging, involve another huge new industry. 
U.S., challenged by big and expanding power, either will invest heavily in 
most modern defense, or will gamble on survival. 











What you come up with, as a permanent minimum, is this: 

Weapon replacement, base repair: 20 billions a year. 

Pay and subsistence and housekeeping: 18 to 20 billions with a force of 3.5 
million, maybe 15 billions if the force is cut to 3 million. 

Total defense: 35 to 40 billions a year as rock bottom in the future. New 
weapons, as they come, will add to that cost. Cuts below the replacement level 
will be at the expense of the nation's defenses. 

Armament is the great new industry of the 1950s. It's here to stay. 








Business, truce or not, is to be good in 1952 as arms output rises. 

Business, however, will be spotty at best. Good business does not mean 
that everybody can have more work than he can do, with buyers clamoring for 
goods at almost any price. Sellers worry if there isn't a wild scramble. 

Activity, by any normal standards, will mean prosperity. New cars will be 
in demand at near a 5-million rate. New-house demand will be larger than 
probable supply. IV will enjoy a boom as new-station freeze is eased. 

Textiles and shoes, selling slowly now, will improve. 

Industry is going to operate, over all, at a new high rate for postwar. 
Retail trade, high now by any but panic-buying standards, will rise. 














Inflation, however, is checked, barring a new war scare. 

Cost of living, very probably, will decline a trifle in 1952. Food is 
costing a little less. Clothing is, too. Rents, though, are rising. 

Wage rates will continue to be inflated. Raw-material prices, however, are 
being deflated moderately. Finished products won't change much in price. 

Inflation's end does not mean deflation's start. Not yet. 




















Dividends, over all, are to be about as high in 1952 as in 1951. 

Profits after taxes, from present lows, are likely to improve a little. 
Earnings reports of late have looked very sour. Reports for 1952 will show 
some improvement for many lines, with volume up, costs under more control. 

Stock-market break, against that background, probably does not signal the 
start of a long bear trend. Stocks in many good companies that pay 6 per cent 
return or more can be had. Over the long range, the trends in this country are 
toward growth, not contraction. U.S. isn't through growing. 














Four months before national parties start nominating: 

Truman, by force of events, is being pushed into a spot from which he 
cannot close the door to a draft move. Southern Democrats, if Truman finds that 
he must accept a draft, are set to try to deny him Southern support. 

Taft continues to gain support among Republican leaders. Eisenhower, it 
appears more and more, must make an effort if he is to win nomination. 

Truman vs. Taft is a real possibility. The South, in that case, would 
probably hold the key to the outcome. Truman would have trouble winning. 
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When there’s a mountain of mail on your desk, your 
Gray AuDOGRAPH. makes it disappear off your desk — 
pronto! You’re ready for profitable action sooner. 
Time studies show your paper work can move 30% 
faster with AUDOGRAPH. 

AupocraPH allows both parts of the executive- 
secretary team to handle the work load at the most 
convenient time. You soundwrite conferences, re- 
ports, memos, letters, while your secretary is free to 
go about your business for you. 


au soGRE 


Cleared ... for action! 








A wealth of AupocRAPH time-saving features gets 
the job done better than can any other dictation sys- 
tem. One-lever control is all you need to operate. 
The flexible plastic disc holds an hour’s dictation — 
can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! The play- 
back dial lets you hear again what you’ve said — yet 
can't scratch the disc. 

If you can use more working hours in the day, 
mail the coupon now. 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet A-21 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 
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AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
ee Telephone Directory under “‘Dictating Machines.” 
‘nada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 
(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 
Audograph is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
~established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH"™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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South Wants Truman to Try . . . Brannan’s Vote Plan: 
Scare Farmers . . . Churchill, Eden Split on Formosa 


President Truman is giving thought 
to an announcement, to be made 
from Key West sometime in March, 
that will be modeled after the famous 
Calvin Coolidge announcement that 
he ‘does not choose to run.” In the 
case of Calvin Coolidge the party did 
not choose to have him run, but the 
choice was there to make. Mr. Tru- 
man, too, is expected to leave the door 
open to a draft. 


oe o® 


The Truman problem of naming a 
successor is complicated by a firm 
decision on the part of Fred Vinson, 
Chief Justice, that he should keep his 
present job. The attitude of the Chief 
Justice is pictured as akin to that of 
William Tecumseh Sherman, who 
said that he would not accept if nom- 
inated and would not serve if elected. 


x ke * 


Leading backers of Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower are genuinely embar- 
rassed by the lack of a firm promise 
from the General that he will return 
home before the Convention and show 
an active interest in the nomination. 
Senator Robert Taft is left pretty 
much alone to make political hay. 


x we * 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is starting out again on a 
campaign to convince farn. voters 
that a Republican Administration 
would pull the props out from under 
farm prices and accept a new farm 
depression. This type of appeal paid 
off in 1948 and is credited, as much as 
any one thing, with Truman’s election. 


& * * 


Leaders of Southern Democrats are 
saying privately that they will be dis- 
appointed if Mr. Truman does not 
seek a third term. Politicians in the 
South are getting all set to demon- 
strate that they cannot be taken for 
granted by the left wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. They want a chance to 
show that the party cannot win the 
Presidency without them. 


Senator Tom Connally of Texas, seek- 
ing -enomination, is finding it neces- 
sary to convince Texas Democrats 
that he is just as strongly against the 
Truman Administration as is his op- 
ponent. The contest tends to revolve 
around the question of who is most 
anti- Truman. 


*« x« * 


In Europe, when dealing with the 
statesmen of that continent, U.S. 
officials now try to get what they 
want with the warning: “If you don’t 
do this, Taft will be elected Presi- 
dent.” Taft is pictured as the bogey- 
man who might end or cut drastically 
the flow of free dollars. 


x xk «& 


Pulling and hauling within the U.S. 
Air Force over reappointment of 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Staff Chief, is complicating opera- 
tion of that important branch of the 
defense establishment. General Van- 
denberg’s term expires April 30. 
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Gen. Curtis LeMay, hard-boiled ani 
hard-hitting chief of the Strategic Ai; 
Command, is favored by Air Secre. 
tary Thomas Finletter for the top Air 
Force job. 


x wk *& 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco j; 
glad to have U.S. build bases in 
Spain but is not yet ready to agre 
that this country could use thox 
bases in time of war. U.S. military 
services are unwilling to put money 
and effort into base building if the 
bases can’t be used when a fight starts, 


x & & 


U.S. diplomats are toying with the 
idea of accepting a proposal of mili- 
tary services that this country end its 
blockade against the anti-Communist 
forces on Formosa. If the State De- 
partment does agree, then the forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek will become free 
to cause any annoyance that they are 
able to cause against Communists on 
the mainland. 


x *k * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, has 
vetoed a plan of military services to 
put on a naval demonstration off the 
island of Hainan where Communist 
Chinese are training for an attempted 
invasion of the island of Formosa, 
held by non-Communists. 


x & ® 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is increasingly 
concerned over the problem of troop 
morale in Korea. It is difficult to keep 
military organizations in fine fettle 
when there is no apparent objective 
other than a possible inconclusive 
“truce.” 


x *k * 


Anthony Eden, Britain's Foreigs 
Secretary, does not see eye to et 
with his boss, Winston Churchill, on 
Formosa policy. Eden was shocked 
when Churchill publicly thanked 
U.S. for keeping Communists awé) 
from Formosa. 
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NE thing that governs the power of an en- 

gine is the amount of air it gets. The more 
air, the more fuel can be burned, and the more 
power produced. That’s the reason for super- 
charging. And now Cooper-Bessemer engineers 
have gone still further—aftercooling—assuring up 
to 15% additional horsepower from the same 
supercharged engine. 


It’s basically-very simple. A Cooper-Bessemer 
aftercooler takes the air from the supercharger, 
and shrinks it by cooling it off! Thus more com- 
bustion air can be fed to the engine. It also means 
more efficient, more economical operation. 


Right now, supercharged, aftercooled diesel 
and gas engines are rolling out of the Cooper- 
Bessemer plants for all kinds of service. Thanks 
to their increased power, they’re conserving 
materials and cutting costs because it now takes 
fewer or smaller engines to do the job. 


How to turn OFF the heat eee 
and BOOST engine power! 

















Another Example 
of 
Lfficient Power 


at Lower Cost 






It’s another important step forward—another 
example of the progressive development work 
that goes on constantly at Cooper-Bessemer. If 
you have a hand in heavy-duty power it will pay 
you to find out about all the ew things being 
done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 


Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporalion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 
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Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 
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Why fleet operators get 


record mileages by recapping 


B.E Goodrich tires 





R. L. Wilkinson, President of R. L. Wilkinson, Inc., examines B. F. Goodrich 
tires that have traveled 70,000 miles, will be good for 3 recaps at 60,000 miles 
per recap. 

A similar report comes from another Illinois firm— 
Terry Trucking Service, Inc., of Ottawa (right). The 
company gets up to 55,000 miles per recap, with the 
tires good for 3 recaps. And a Pennsylvania company 
gets as many as 4 recaps from BFG tires! 

Look under the tread rubber of a BFG truck tire 
and you'll see why fleet operators report such amazing 
mileages from recapped tires. You'll see the nylon 
shock shield—strong, elastic nylon cords that stretch 
together under impact to shield the tire body from 
smashing road shock. This means BFG tires are good 
for more recaps, more miles per recap. 








hauling problem. See your 
local dealer for the one best 
suited to your need, or 
write: The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


R. L. Wilkinson, Inc., of Rockford, Illinois, hauls 
general freight throughout the northeast quarter of 
the country. That’s R. L. Wilkinson, President, pic- 
tured at the left inspecting B. F. Goodrich Highway 
Express tires that have traveled nearly 70,000 miles, 
After 80,000 miles these tires will be recapped. 
After 60,000 more miles the tires will be recapped a 
second time and another 60,000 miles later—a third 
time. And each time they will be recapped with a 
B. F. Goodrich tread. No wonder this company likes 
BFG tires and reports they give excellent service. 


aeons 





Willis Matthews (left), driver for Terry Trucking Service, Inc., and John A. 
Murry, Vice-President and General Manager, inspect a B. F. Goodrich tire 
that is expected to give 50,000 miles before recapping. 


This patented nylon shock shield, found in all tires of 8 or 
more plies, also boosts your original tire mileage, increases 
bruise resistance and reduces the danger of tread separation. 

Follow the lead of fleet operators all over the country who 
have saved money with BFG tires. B. F. Goodrich makes 
truck tires to solve every 
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Washington is full of investi- 
gations these days—but the big 
“deanup” is still more talk than 
action. 

Investigators are checking up 
on almost everything, including 
ther investigators. There's a 
sandal story everywhere you 
urn in the Government. 

But, for all the furor, things 
aren't changing much. 


Wherever you turn in Washington 
today you find someone trying to ex- 
plain something. 

This deal, you hear, was really accord- 
ing to Hoyle; that one was within the 
ktter of the law; this official may have 
wounded like a Communist but really was 
wot one; that development gives. ev- 
ey appearance of scandal, but it is 
aplained that it really is not a scan- 
dal at all. 

After more than two years of clean- 
ig up campaigns, Washington is 
pretty much what it was when the 
deanup started. One “influence” 
peddler is in jail for perjury. One 
ificial of the State Department is 
out of a job because of “reasonable 
doubt” about his loyalty. Another 
ormer State Department official is 
wrving a perjury sentence for deny- 
ing that he gave confidential mate- 
tal to Communists. A former Justice 
Department analyst is awaiting a 
ew trial on a charge that she gave 





wocuments to a foreign agent. 

One former member of Congress 
as served a jail sentence for accept- 
iig bribes. Another has served for 
wadding his pay roll. A third Con- 
sessman, convicted of accepting 


kickbacks, still holds office. A White 


tion. Quite a few tax collectors have been 
fired or allowed to resign. 

There has been no upheaval, how- 
ever, as a result of scandals. Business 
with the Government is done _ pretty 
much as always. The billions flow out on 
schedule. “Influence” still helps. People 
who know their way around continue to 
get business. In the opinion of commit- 
tees of Congress, which are constantly 
uncovering new situations, much clean- 
ing up remains to be done. 

It is from these explorations into what 
goes on that the growing number of ex- 
planations arises. 

New people, summoned to Wash- 
ington to correct matters, find themselves 
giving explanations almost before they 
start work. Newbold Morris, New York 
Republican selected as the top cleanup 
man, explains that he did not profit from 
a get-rich-quick ship deal, although the 
transaction did involve his law partner. 


‘CLEANING UP’ 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Widest Investigation in History Under Way 


Mr. Morris also is called upon to explain 
his connections with several groups la- 
beled by the Attorney General as sub- 
versive organizations. 

Frank E. McKinney, of Indiana, was 
scarcely installed as new Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee be- 
fore he explained as legitimate a $68,- 
000 profit on a $1,000 investment in Em- 
pire Tractor Co., successor to Empire 
Ordnance, a much-investigated war firm. 
The tractor company now is insolvent. 

Explanations also have come from Mr. 
McKinney's predecessor, William M. 
Boyle, Jr., and Guy G. Gabrielson, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. Both Mr. Boyle and Mr. Gabrielson 
were involved in RFC loans. Both denied 
using any influence. Mr. Boyle later re- 
signed for reasons of health. 

Reasons and excuses for present 
and past actions, in fact, have become 
typical of official Washington. Treasury 

Secretary’ John W. Snyder hopes to 
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mi stenographer has lost her job. 
ere has been a reorganization of 
¢ Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
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-—Dorman I. Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


‘GOODNESS, MAYBE THE AGE 
OF MIRACLES ISN‘T OVER YET’ 


reform the tax-collecting Bureau of 
Internal Revenue by appointing 25 
career men to replace the 64 political 
appointees who now hold collectors’ 
jobs. The Bureau itself, meanwhile, 
dismisses as “a matter of routine” the 
waivers issued to permit former em- 
ploves to handle tax cases. Otherwise, 
631 former employes would be barred 
by regulation from such practice. 

Among the waiver holders is Jo- 
seph D. Nunan, Jr., former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Senator 
John J. Williams (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, says that Mr. Nunan’s clients 
are involved in tax cases that run to 
2 million dollars and have not yet 
paid a dime on the tax claims against 
them. Mr. Nunan’s attorney insists 
that the former Commissioner’s con- 
duct has “at all times, and in every 
respect, been completely lawful and 
proper.” 

And so it goes. Circled on the air 
view of Washington on pages 12 and 
13 are the places that now are being 
or have been investigated for irregu- 
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Where Clean-Up’ of Government Center: 
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PENTAGON 


WAR ASSETS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Waste and favoritism 
charged in arms 
spending 


larities. The circles point out a sizable 
portion of the Government’s activities. 

A cleanup of Washington has been 
ordered by President Truman and is to 
be conducted by Mr. Morris. Technically, 
however. Mr. Morris is under Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath, whose own 
Justice Department has been brushed 
with scandal. One tax lawyer has re- 


signed from the Department, another 


from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and congressional investigators want to 
know why many tax cases have not been 
prosecuted. 


12 


Riches made 
surplus deals , 


Scandals uncovered in 


im ware grain storage 


The White House itself may attract Mr. 
Morris’s attention if he is given a com- 
pletely free hand. White House aides 
have been charged with influencing RFC 
loans. Lately, Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, (Rep.), of Wisconsin, has accused 
part of the White House staff of having 
Communist connections—a charge vigor- 
ously denied by the President. Charges of 
Communism continue to be leveled at the 
State Department, and recent testimony 
before a congressional committee links 
the convicted Alger Hiss more closely 
with a prewar Communist cell. 


Me 


ie? od 


AGRICULTURE 


Charge of favoritism in 
air-line rights 


Irregularities have been discovered 
in the Department of Agriculture in cot 
nection with storing of Government-pur 
chased grain. From 5 to 7 million dollar 
has been lost through grain shortages 1 
warehouses. It seems that the owner 
sold the grain, expecting to replace it # 
a lower price. But prices did not fil 
Agriculture Secretary Charles F. Br 
nan said the losses occurred because . 
an inadequate number of Governmel! 
inspectors. 

Explanations may be required from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board concef 
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| STATE DEPARTMENT 


Center of hunt for Com- 


nist sympathizers 
deals 


ALIEN PROPERTY 
OFFICE 


Hunt on for politics in 
managing valuable pro- 
perties 


Big tax 


ing the awards of valuable air fran- 
chises to favored air lines; from the 
Maritime Administration for ship deals 
approved by its predecessor; the Mari- 
time Commission, and from the Federal 
Housing Administration for approving 
mortgage loans on poorly built housing 
Projects for veterans. Disclosures have 
been made, too, of large profits from bar- 
gain sales of surplus property through 
¢ War Assets Administration, which 
tow has been liquidated. Questions have 

nN raised about politics in manage- 
ment of alien properties. 
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MARITIME 
COMMISSION 


“Get rich quick” 


BUREAU OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE 


WHITE HOUSE 


VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


“Influence peddling” 


ship 
aides 


“Fixing” charged in law 


scandals enforcement 


Congress is being told by the Comp- 
troller General to put safeguards around 
any future legislation for veterans’ bene- 
fits. He wants no repetition of scan- 
dals involving large sums extracted from 
the Government by schools that taught 
veterans after World War II. A new 
crop of veterans, entitled to educa- 
tional benefits, is expected from the 
Korean war. 

Finally, investigators’ in Congress are 
turning the spotlight on the Pentagon, 
headquarters of the U.S. armed services. 
One committee has set up a “chamber of 


charged to White House 





JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Rackets in veterans’ 
benefits 


DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Former Chairman criti- 
cized for dealings with 
RFC 


RFC 


Much investigated for 
“influence” in loans 


FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Abuse charged in big 
loans for housing 


REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman criticized for 
RFC dealings 





TREASURY 


Tied in with tax 
scandals 
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horrors” indicating waste in military pur- 
chases. There are charges of waste and 
fantastic wages paid for construction 
of overseas bases. Military authorities 
say that all these things can be ade- 
quately explained. 

The number of explanations being re- 
quired of Government officials, in fact, 
promises to keep investigators of Con- 
gress and the Administration busy for 
months to come. Meanwhile, signs are 
few that any action is to be taken to 
change the way the Government con- 
ducts its multibillion-dollar business. 
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IS “52 ANOTHER 1940? 


Taft and Eisenhower pro- 
moters, glancing back at 1940, 
don’t like what they see. They re- 
member the Willkie campaign. 

Willkie wasn’t even running in 
February, but he won nomina- 
tion. It's happened before to up- 
set a pre-Convention favorite. 

What party leaders fear now 
is a deadlock next summer that 
may end up by turning the nomi- 
nation over to a late-comer. 


History, and the story it tells, is a 
growing worry to Taft and Eisen- 
hower forces right at this point. 
History relates that the candidate who 
is out in front during the early 
months of a presidential election year 
is not always the one who comes 
home with the nomination in June or 
July. 

The concern over history, and its les- 
sons, is more pronounced among the 
supporters of Senator Robert A. Taft 
than among those of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. There is no recorded in- 
stance of a combination formed by op- 
position candidates to stop the drive of 
one who was not out in front. But there 
are plenty of times when the opposition 
has ganged up to stop the leader. And 
Taft is the man who is out in front now. 

At the moment, General Eisenhower's 
campaign needs the spark of his own 
personality. Leaders say that he could 
start it moving if he came home and be- 
gan working actively for the nomination. 
In the absence of the General his leaders 
on the political front are worrying. 

If the General does not come home, 
the chance that the 1952 Republican 
Convention may produce results like 
those of 1940 or 1920 is being given 
growing attention. 

Twelve years ago at this point in the 
struggle for the Republican nomination, 
Thomas E. Dewey, the fighting young 
district attorney of New York, was out in 
front. Plodding away, back in the field, 
were Senators Taft, of Ohio, and Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. There was 
virtually no mention of a man named 
Willkie as a Republican candidate in 
February, or even March. 
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" United Press ; 
CANDIDATE TAFT 
. . . too far in front? 


A Dewey sweep was predicted. Ques- 
tions were raised as to whether Dewey 
could be stopped. Then came June, and 
Wendell Willkie was nominated. Will- 
kie came up from nowhere in the closing 
month of the pre-Convention campaign 
to win the nomination in a hall packed 
with thrills. All of the front-running can- 
didates were trampled in the rush. 





—United Press 


CANDIDATE EISENHOWER 
. . too far away? 


Taft-‘Ike’ Deadlock Could Bring Up Dark Horse 


D) 
years ago. Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood wa 
the foremost candidate. He had been yy. 
sociated with Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Rough Riders, had led in the fight fo 
preparedness before the first World Wa, 
was highly popular. Frank O. Lowden, 
Governor of Illinois, with an outstand. 
ing record, was next. And _ third was 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, 

All through the early stages of the 
campaign, it was General Wood who 
got the headlines. He was _ invading 
Indiana, New Jersey, the Dakotas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, fighting hard. All ap. 
praisals put him out in front. Tremen- 
dous amounts of money were being 
spent. The opposition said he was the 
only man to be feared. But 14 favorite 
sons came into Convention to be dealt 
with by the three top contenders. 

On the first ballot of the Convention, 
Warren G. Harding, an_ inconspicuous 
Senator from Ohio, ran sixth in the vot- 
ing. Ahead of him were Wood, Lowden, 
Johnson, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University and Gov- 
ernor William Cameron Sproul of Penn- 
svlvania. Senator Harding did not have 
all of the delegates from his home State. 
He had only 65 altogether. The Conver- 
tion wrestled itself into a deadlock. 
There was a huddle in a smoke-filled 
room. And Harding emerged with the 
nomination on the tenth ballot. 

All through the early months of 1952, 
Senator Taft has been leading the pr- 
cession of candidates. He has crisscrossed 
the country in his campaigning. Head- 
lines have told of his travels, of his 
work, of the claims of his managers. 
Polls of Republican leaders put him out 
in front. The opposition is labeling him 
as the man to beat before any other man 
can win the nomination. 

All this tends to make the Taft pos 
tion perilous. Pushing along back o 
him are the Eisenhower men. They are 
trving to get a campaign moving for a 
candidate who is not lifting a finger for 
himself, but who is given the No. | 
ratings in the public-opinion polls. The) 
are aiming their blasts at Taft. °* 

Behind Taft and Eisenhower, Harold 
Stassen of Minnesota and Governor Earl 
Warren of California are plugging away: 
And off in the fringes of the activity 
stands Gen. Douglas MacArthur, scarcely 
mentioned as a candidate, holding him 
self aloof, watching all from his tower ™ 
the Waldorf-Astoria—always a possk 


It was somewhat the same story 3) 
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bility. All of these men are convinced 
that, before any other can be nominated, 

Senator Taft and General Eisenhower 
must be disposed of. 

In 1940, the Willkie candidacy did 
not really start rolling until mid-April. 
At that point, Oren Root, Jr., a grand- 
nephew of Elihu Root of the Theodore 
Roosevelt era, began mailing out cam- 
paign material for Willkie. By that time, 
the Dewey men were saying that their 
andidate could not be stopped. 

During the first week in May. the 
Willkie boom began to take hold. Will- 
kie threw his own weight back of the 
movement, began to make speeches and 
attend rallies. By May 20, he had moved 
to fourth pli ice in the popular-opinion 
polls, with 5 per cent of the people for 
him. During the last week in May, he 
got 20,000 write-in votes in the New Jer- 
ey presidential primary without being 
entered. Dewey got the delegates, but 
Willkie, whose name was not on the bal- 
lot, won a moral victory. He outpolled 
Dewey in some New York City suburbs. 

The thing snowballed rapidly. Willkie 
went campaigning in the Middle West. 
He talked in one way or another with 
delegates from 25 States. And, when the 
Convention opened, he stood just back 
ff Dewey and Taft on the first ballot. 
The galleries were stacked with Willkie 
men, who cheered for him in an unend- 
ing cascade of sound. Telegrams piled 
infrom important people back home. 

Dewey reached his peak on the first 
ballot. Taft climbed steadily to a peak 
on the fifth. Then the Vandenberg dele- 
gates were released and most of the 
Michigan delegation voted for Willkie. 
Pennsylvania belatedly swung for him, 
and the nomination was done on the sixth 
ballot. The outsider had won. 

A wave of popular appeal; carefully 
laced outside pressures by business 
iends; the search for a candidate who 
seemed to have what was needed to win 
oer the election wizardry of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt—all of these combined to 
produce Wendell Willkie’s nomination. 

In 1920, the situation was different. 
Long before the Convention, Harry 
Daugherty, the astute manager for 
Harding, predicted to newspapermen 
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that the Convention would come to a 
deadlock. Along “about 2:11 in the 
morning,” he said, the party leaders 
would get together and pick a nominee. 
In the expectation of that outcome, he 
kept his man friendly with the Wood 
and Lowden groups. In the Convention, 
he “loaned” delegates to both .to help 
along the deadlock. 

It was about 2 a. m. in the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago when 15 spokesmen 
for the groups in the Convention reached 
an agreement to let the nomination go 
to Harding after the deadlock had been 
permitted to run its course. 

In the choosing, the party elders had 
considered half a dozen candidates. They 
picked Harding because he had fewer 
enemies than any other. He was the most 
available candidate. 

Each of these conventions turned to 
an outsider when the leading contender 
could not convince a majority of the 
delegates that he could win the election. 
That is the big problem that Senator 
Taft is facing now in the minds of the 
politicians. They want a winner. 

For the Senator, as well as for General 
Eisenhower, there is a hurdle in the 
presidential primaries. History shows 
candidacies can be broken there. Harold 
Stassen’s chances were killed off by the 
primaries in Oregon and Ohio in 1948. 
A candidacy of General MacArthur died 
in the Wisconsin primaries of 1948. And 
Wendell Willkie pulled out of the 1944 
campaign after being beaten in Wis- 
consin, 

This has happened many times. Either 
Senator Taft or General Eisenhower 
could get the finishing blow in the vot- 
ing that will be sprinkled across the 
nation between March and July. Or one 
of them might show the popular strength 
needed to convince the politicians that 
he is a national vote getter. 

General Eisenhower needs a sweep in 
New Hampshire to show he is a vote 
winner. Anything less will help Mr. Taft. 
And so it goes. Sometime before July, 
however, some man who is not now 
out in front could show a popular appeal 
that would turn the meeting upside 
down and give him the nomination. That 
would be in line with history. 
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New Hampshire: What 


Primary Vote 


Why ail the hard campaign- 
ing in New Hampshire? So far as 
the total number of votes goes, 
it doesn’t amount to much. 

Candidates are willing to use 
the primaries as a testing ground, 
but rules block a clear-cut result. 

Here is the story of what's in- 
volved in the State that offers the 
first popularity contest for the 
Presidency. 


CONCORD, N. H. 

Candidates for the Presidency are 
setting great store by the vote that 
New Hampshire citizens will cast in 
their primary election on March 11. 

That primary, however, is cenducted 
under such narrow rules that the out- 
come can scarcely present any accurate 
indication of votes in November. Party 
lines cannot be crossed. Independents 
cannot vote. Yet leading candidates seem 
to be willing to risk their political for- 
tunes on the result. 

To understand the meaning of the pri- 
mary, it is necessary to know a few rules 
and figures. 

What's the vote all about? Actually, 
there are to be two kinds of primaries. A 





Will Mean 


voter can vote in each one, or either one, 
all on the same ballot. 

One kind is a presidential-preference 
primary, in which voters express their 
choice of candidates offered by their 
party. This is a sort of popularity poll. It 
isn't binding on anyone in any manner. 
If a voter doesn’t like any of the candi- 
dates who have entered the primary, he 
can write in a name. A Democrat, if he 
wishes, can write in the name of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, or a Republican 
can express a preference for Democratic 
Senator Estes Kefauver. 

The second kind of primary involves the 
choice of 14 delegates to the Republican 
National Convention and 12 to the Demo- 
cratic Convention. Voters pick from a 
long list of individuals, most of whom 
favor one or another of the candidates. 

Who is running? For the Republi- 
cans, it’s Eisenhower vs. Taft vs. Stassen. 
They are the three main’ candidates in 
the popularity contest. In the race for 
delegates, persons are entered who favor 
General Eisenhower, Senator Taft and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. No Stassen 
delegates are competing. 

For the Democrats, it’s Truman vs. 
Kefauver in the popularity primary. In 
the delegate primary, there are entries 
favorable to the, President, Senator Ke- 
fauver, former Democratic Chairman 
James A. Farley and Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois. 


—Wide World 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GOES TO THE POLLS 
It may eliminate a candidate or two 


The politicians will watch the choig 
of delegates. The public will be more; 
terested in the popularity contests, 

Who can vote? In the Democratd ‘ 
primary, only registered Democrats, h 
the Republican primary, only register 
Republicans. A Democrat will not beg 
lowed to obtain a Republican ballot, g 
vice versa. Absentees cannot vote at all 
Neither can independents. This meas 
that the impression the country gets fro 
the New Hampshire primary will beg. 
lated rather closely to the number , 
registered Democrats and Republican 

How many voters are registered 
The last count listed more than 311,00) 
of the State’s 530,000 residents as regig 
tered voters. No formal breakdown h; 
been made by parties. In the past, how 
ever, the primaries have been heavy 
Republican, by margins of from 2 to 1} 
4 to 1. Probably there will be lit 
change this year. 

Registration in New Hampshire ig 
permanent. Once a voter is on the “check 
list” his name remains, with few excep 
tions, as long as he lives and is a resident 
of the State. Independents can register, 
even though they cannot vote in primar 
ies. Persons voting for the first time ar 
permitted to register up until the day 
before the primary. 

What's to be the effect? In the 
popularity contests, Republican cande 
dates are sure to poll many more votes 
than the Democrats. Republicans wil 
look like winners. 

Democrats are concentrated in a few 
cities, where there are no local elections 
on March 11 to bring out the vote. Re 
publicans are strong in rural areas and 
towns. In New Hampshire, town meet- 
ings are held on the day of the primary. 
The people vote then on town officials 
on appropriations for the coming year. 
on other local business. The meetings 
help to swell.the primary vote. 

General Eisenhower may be hutt by ( 
the same factors that will hurt the Dem- 











































































































ocrats. Taft is regarded as strongest in 
rural districts and towns. 1 
Both Eisenhower and Taft, however, 
and perhaps Stassen, are likely to roll up 
much more impressive votes than either ! 
Mr. Truman or Senator Kefauver. That ( 
does not mean that the Democratic cat- 
didate, whoever he may be, will neces ; 
sarily lose the State in the general elec: 
tion in November. 
The late President Roosevelt won New 
Hampshire three times in years in which | 
Republicans heavily outvoted the Demo- 
crats in the primaries. President Tn | 
man failed to keep that record intac! | 
in 1948. , 


And, in the 1952 popularity contest! 
New Hampshire, President Trumat, 
Senator Kefauver or any other Democt! 
is going to look like another loser. 
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National’s own mines supply essential coal 
for its steel-making needs 


Coal is indispensable to steel production. In the form of coke, it is the 
blast-furnace fuel that produces the incandescent heat necessary to convert 
ifon ore into pig iron—the basic ingredient of steel. 


For every ton of steel produced, approximately 114 tons of coal must be 
mined and made into coke. And it cannot be just ordinary coal. It must be 
of special types, free from harmful impurities and carefully blended for 
the exacting requirements of steelmaking. 


National Steel is exceptionally well provided with coal. Extensive holdings 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky yield an abundant supply 
of high-grade metallurgical coal. National’s mines are equipped with the 
most modern facilities for the preparation of coal for blast furnace use. 
Foresigh ted provision of raw materials for present and future steel-making 
is another mark of National’s progressiveness . . . another reason why 
National Steel is one of America’s leading producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL FY CORPORATION 


NATIONAL 


GRANT BUILDING STte PITTSBURGH, PA, 


SERV! AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products, N-A-X Alloy Steels ... isa 
major supplier of all types of steel for the 
automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Recert'y erected warehouse, 
a Quonset building supplied by the Stran-Steel 
Division, covers 208,425 square feet. Provides 
facilities for distribution of steel products 
throughout Southwest. 

> 








It began suddenly that morning of April 1, 


FLASH: NIAGARA RIVER BELOW FALLS 
COVERED WITH SUDS LIKE WHIPPED 
CREAM A YARD THICK. (CORRECTION 
TO EDITORS) NOW TEN YARDS THICK! 


The boys on Goat Island emptied the last of 
their stolen drums of Santomerse No. 1 into the 
river above the cataract. 


MAID OF THE MIST SIGHTSEEING BOAT 
HAS DOCKED SAFELY. ALL PASSENGERS 
HAVE FOUGHT WAY TO TOP OF GORGE IN 
A CLOUD OF BUBBLES. 


One youngster on Goat Island grinned to the 
others, “Boy, this'll be the biggest April Fool 
joke on record.” 


GORGE BUBBLING OVER. SUDS BACKED 
UP TO HORSESHOE FALLS. DOWN RIVER, 
WHIRLPOOL LOOKS LIKE A GIANT WASH- 
ING MACHINE. CAUSE STILL UNKNOWN. 
w w b* 

This prank-that-never-happened could happen 
if the pranksters were to be wasteful enough to 
dump into the Niagara some drums of Santo- 
merse No. 1, Monsanto’s all-purpose detergent 
and wetting agent. 

Whether the water is rain-soft or ocean-hard, 
river-cold or geyser-hot, Santomerse No.1 
(flakes, granules, powder) makes billows of rich 
suds. Its applications in household and indus 
trial cleaning compounds are almost without 
limit. (Three densities for any bulking need. 
Available from 13 handy warehouses.) 


Few detergent formulators or manufacturers 
want to fill the Niagara gorge with bubbles... 
but who among them isn’t interested in attain: 
ing comparatively spectacular results in com 
mercial or household cleaning compounds? To 
them all, we urge, write us for the technical 
information in our free booklet, “Santomerse 
No. 1 All-purpose wetting agent and detergent.” 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Monsanto 
Canada Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 


Santomerse: Reg. U, S. Pat. Of. 


Serving Industry ..Which Serves Mankind 
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ERMANY: 


Anew German Army is to take 
is place on the defense line in 
turope. That’s settled by London 
and Lisbon conferences. 

There are still arguments 
among the Germans, French, 
others. Details have to be worked 
out. But a deal is almost certain. 

The old enemy soon will be on 
is own again. Here is a report 
fom inside Germany on what to 
expect when that happens. 


BONN, GERMANY 


What will the new West Germany 
be like when it comes into being as an 
independent, rearmed nation? 

The German Federal Republic, as_ it 
is to be known, will be linked politically 
and economically with the Western Al- 
ies and pledged to fight if Russia attacks. 

It will be the strongest, most vigorous 
and one of the biggest European nations 
west of Russia. 

It will not be big enough to satisfy the 
Germans. 

The West Germany that now is the 
bject of Allied negotiations has 48 mil- 
ion people and is about the size of New 
York and Pennsylvania combined. Brit- 
in has about the same area and popula- 
tion. The difference is that Britain was 
the same size before World War II, but 
Germany was almost twice as big. 

The Russians and the Poles control 47 
per cent of prewar Germany. The French 
ve detached the small but industrially 
mportant Saar. All Germans, with vary- 
ng degrees of intensity, are determined 
0 get back these lost lands. 

Can the new country get along as it is, 
cut off from East Germany? 

Many European experts once thought 
t would be impossible for West Ger- 
many to operate, cut off from the Ger- 
man territory in the East’ that Russia 
| ‘olds. But the West Germans are mak- 
ig it work. In three years the country’s 
“ports have increased sixfold. Germans 
w@ now selling more than they buy 
abroad, and paying their own way ex- 
“pt for a small dollar deficit. 
he German economy is one of the 
healthiest. in Europe, stronger than that 
either Britain or France. Industrial 
production is booming. Living, on the 
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NEW ALLY 


Ex-Enemy Buys Power 


average, is back to prewar standards. In- 
flation has been halted. There are no 
“austerity” controls on German diets, 
wardrobes or housing. 

Burned-out cities are rising from the 
debris all over Germany. Roads are 
choked with new automobiles. There is 
still plenty of poverty, but there are lots 
of prosperous people. They can be seen 
every afternoon in the coffeehouses eat- 
ing the German’s favorite midafternoon 
snack—cakes piled high with whipped 
cream. Department stores and shops do a 


a —European 
GERMAN STEELWORKER 
. a swelling flow of steel 


thriving business in everything from 10- 
cent dishes to $300 dresses. Food stores 
are well stocked with such delicacies 
as Danish lobster, Colombian bananas, 
Spanish oranges, Swiss chocolates, Por- 
tuguese anchovies, Scotch whisky and 
French brandies. 

What is the source of the economic 
strength in West Germany? 

The Germans are working hard. They 
put in a 48-hour week. Trade unions are 
led by moderate Socialists, and strikes 
are very rare. Business management is 
expert. The Germans have lost none of 
their organizing skill. 

Also, the country has been helped tre- 
mendously by U.S. aid, to the tune of 4 
billion dollars since 1945. The national 
debt was wiped out by Germany’s defeat 
in World War II, and taxes, as a result, 
are low. Wage rates, also low, help Ger- 


With Offer of an Army 


man businessmen price their wares to 
compete in markets abroad. 

The biggest source of West German 
strength, however, lies in the country’s 
industrial resources. In the Ruhr, for ex- 
ample, West Germany has the world’s 
most massive industrial complex outside 
of the U.S. 

Bombs during the war damaged homes 
and factory buildings more than they 
damaged machinery. Dismantling for 
War reparations later took away war 
plants and Germany's arms industry is 
completely gone. But, except for that, 
the industrial damage done during the 
war has been more than repaired. West 
Germany has a larger civilian industrial 
plant now than it had before the war. 

Industrial production has tripled in a 
little over three years. This winter it 
reached 41 per cent above the prewar 
level. Output of machinery and vehicles 
is 86 per cent higher now than it was in 
the best year before the war. 

Some industries are more than tripling 
their prewar output—electrical equipment 
and rayon, for example. Production of 
electric power, optical equipment and 
precision instruments is more than twice 
what it was when the war started. 

Moreover, there is plenty of room to 
grow. Many industries still have idle 
capacity. Others are expanding their 
plants. There is plenty of labor. Unem- 
ployment now totals 1.7 million in West 
Germany and the population is increas- 
ing at the rate of 800,000 a year. When 
rearmament gets under way, West Ger- 
many stands to duplicate on a smaller 
scale the kind of economic expansion the 
U.S. is now undergoing. 

The U.S. national product increased 
8 per cent last year. Most of the Euro- 
pean countries hope to increase their na- 
tional output, including agriculture, by 
about 5 per cent annually during the 
next few years. Germany did nearly 
twice that well last year and can con- 
tinue at that rate for some time to come. 

Industrial production in West Ger- 
many rose 18 per cent in 1951. A 12 to 
15 per cent rise is expected this year. 

Does Germany’s chief strength lie 
in her industrial plant? 

Yes. Take steel as an example.. France 
is producing a little over 10 million tons 
a year. German production is approach- 
ing 15 million, almost as much as Brit- 
ain’s. In two or three years, it is estimat- 
ed, the West Germans will be turning 
out close to 20 million tons a year. Al- 
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ready they are producing more than half 
the coal produced in West Europe. 

Other countries would have to build 
new plant to expand their steel produc- 
tion, an expensive proposition. Germany 
will be able to bring in new capacity 
much more cheaply—probably a quarter 
to a half of what it would cost elsewhere. 
Plants that were damaged or dismantled 
can be rebuilt at low expense. Many of 
the underground and_ surface installa- 
tions are still intact. In existing plants, 
production can be lifted relatively cheap- 
lv by repairing damaged blast furnaces 
and modernizing some equipment. 

What is the weak point of West Ger- 
many, as a nation on its own? 

Food is the chief weakness, economi- 
cally. West Germany’s population is 
about two-thirds that of Hitler's Ger- 
many. But the West has only 45 per cent 
of old Germany’s arable land. It has to 
import more than a third of its food. 

Some food comes in from Holland, 
Denmark, France and Italy. But these 
countries supply mostly luxury items 
such as fruits, cheeses and packaged 
meats. The basic staples—grain, meat 
and fats—have to be bought mainly in 
the U.S., Canada and Latin America. 
That takes scarce dollars. 
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Before the war the West Germans got 
the extra food they needed from East 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania and other 
areas now under Russian control. This 
trade is only a trickle compared to what 
it was before. 

As a trading nation, what will the 
new Germany buy and sell abroad? 

Germany earns its way by importing 
raw materials and exporting manufac- 
tured goods, plus coal and steel. Cotton, 
wool, petroleum, iron ore, leather and 
nonferrous metals are the chief imports. 
The main manufactured goods for ex- 
port are machinery, vehicles, chemicals, 
electrical equipment, optical goods and 
precision instruments. 

The West Germans sell two thirds of 
their exports to the countries of Western 
Europe. But they are only able to buy 
half their imports from those countries. 
The gap has to be filled by imports from 
the U.S. and Latin America. 

Trade with Latin America more than 
doubled last year, and is. still rising. 
American and British businessmen are 
going to feel increasing competition from 
German traders. not only in Latin Ameri- 
ca but in the Middle East and in South- 
east Asia. 

Germany is selling goods abroad now 


at a rate approaching 4 billion dollars a 
vear. During the next year it is expected 
that Germany will pass France to be- 
come the world’s third biggest trading 
nation, after the U.S. and Britain. 

How much business will the new 
Germany do with the Communists? 

Probably more than it is doing now. 
There is a big-market in Eastern Europe, 
Russia and Communist China for the 
products of German industry. And the 
Eastern countries offer premium prices. 
Also, they offer in return some of the 
grain, sugar, meat, timber and other ma- 
terials for which the Germans now have 
to pay hard-earned U.S. dollars. 

The Germans have pledged themselves 
to restrict strategic exports going to the 
East. Allied controls have squeezed Ger- 
man trade with the East down to one 
seventh of prewar volume, so far as 
legal trading is concerned. But there is 
a lot of illicit trade. Only a few weeks 
ago, 42 major German companies were 
blacklisted by the U.S. for illegal trad- 
ing with the East. 

What kind of Government will me 
the new Germany? Will it be modeled 
on the U. S., or Britain or France? 

it will have features of all three. Its 
Federal Government will have wide 
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k ising Output Strengthens Allies 


powers, but it will not be as strong as the 
U.S, Federal Government. A majority of 
the German States, for example, must 
approve the federal budget and _ taxes. 

Generally, the German Government is 
much like Britain’s, except that Germany 
has a President instead of a monarch. A 
chancellor, or prime minister, heads the 
Government. He and his Cabinet are 
members of Parliament. Unlike Britain, 
however, Germany has many _ political 
parties—more like France. 

Does that mean unstable govern- 
ments, as in France? 

The Cabinet of Ghancellor Konrad 

Adenauer has been in power since 1949. 
It is expected to stay on until next year’s 
elections, at least. — 
_ Opposition parties cannot force a Cab- 
met to resign simply by voting a resolu- 
tion of no confidence in the.Government. 
They must agree on a new Cabinet in the 
‘une resolution. The original idea was to 
mevent Germany from going, like France, 
without a Government for weeks on end. 
But an unexpected by-product has. been 
that opposition parties find it difficult to 
oust a Government from power between 
elections, 


How strong are Nazi-type political 
groups? 
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They are weak and poorly financed. 
They lack a leader with Hitler's mag- 
netism and they are divided among them- 
selves. But they have made gains. 

How soon will there be a new Ger- 
man Army? 

Chancellor Adenauer has succeeded in 
toning down some of the demands being 
made by German nationalists. The like- 
lihood is that, after some arguing in 
Parliament, an agreement will be reached 
on a German Army. Most of the other 
points of the Allied-German deal are 
already settled. 

The Germans will get virtual sover- 
eignty, the right to rearm and a pledge 
of Allied military support if Russia at- 
tacks. More than 400,000 Allied troops 
in Germany—18 divisions and more to 
come—will back up that pledge. 

The Allies, in turn, will get the aid of 
400,000 German troops—12 divisions plus 
a 1,500-plane tactical air force. They also 
get a German pledge to fight alongside 
the West if Russia attacks, and a German 
promise to co-operate in the building up 
of a united West Europe. 

Is there a chance that the Germans, 
armed and independent, might try to 
make a deal with Russia, or start a war 
against Russia? 
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Not immediately. There is always a 
possibility that a rearmed Germany 
might try to take a neutral position, then 
try to play the East against the West. 
Another possibility is that Germany, as 
strongest member, might come to domi- 
nate West Europe and the European 
Army, and start a war against Russia to 
regain the lost territory. 

With such uncertainties, why rearm 
the Germans and grant them independ- 
ence? 

This is the way one top U.S. official in 
Germany puts it: 

“Our policy of rearming Germany 
stems from the military estimate that the 
West cannot build an adequate defense 
force without German troops. An occu- 
pied nation cannot be forced to fight. 
The Germans must have independence 
if they are to become allies. 

“There are two alternatives to rearm- 
ing the Germans. One would be to sta- 
tion 20 American and British divisions 
permanently in Germany. The other 
would be to withdraw and let the Rus- 
sians take over the country. Neither al- 
ternative is acceptable. 

“Therefore, we are doing the only 
thing we can do: We are taking a calcu- 
lated risk.” 
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THE ‘FORGOTTEN WAR’ IN KOREA 


This is war—told in the words of a young 
lieutenant only a few months away from the 
classroom and now on the front line in Korea. 

The author was in college a year ago. He 
was preparing to enter professional school 


Dear Folks, 

Last night I slept about 11 hours— 
my first night of sleep in six days. To- 
morrow I have a patrol. We are in a 
state of active defense. When not on 
combat or reconnaissance patrols, we are 
busy improving our positions. I think we 
are damned near impenetrable. The Cap- 
such terrific de- 


patrol us, but we are always patrolling 
them—keeping them on guard. The pa- 
trols are platoon size, one or two daily 
or nightly from each battalion. 

Our artillery is ever active. Artillery 
observers are attached to each company, 
and light aircraft scan the front 24 hours 
a day. Three or four Chinese in a group 
are considered a_ fair Conse- 


when he was called to active duty, given brief : 
training and shipped overseas. In these per- 
sonal letters to his family he talks simply of 
the tension and utter fatigue that is the life of 
an American boy in Korea now. 





concussion from our artillery firing is 
shaking dirt from the walls of my com 
mand post onto this page. 





Dear Folks, 

I have a few minutes in which to drop 
you a letter before I get ready for the 
patrol which begins at 0200. [2 a.m.] 


tain says he never saw 
fenses as we have. 


The Chinese never 


quently, 


even as I write this letter, 


target. 
the 


I am in charge of the platoon which 
occupies a hill about 600 yards to the 














Dear Folks: 


I meant to write you last night, but I was too 
exhausted, having experienced one of the most intense 
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days of my life -- which I will explain below. 


Yesterday morning at 0700 I crossed the main 
line of resistance with a two-squad patrol -- about 16 


men, including 2 radio operators and my platoon medic. 
The sketch below will help explain my route. 
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VERY FLAT 
VALLEY AREA 
FULL OF RICE PADDIES 





ROUTE OF 
PATROL’S ADVANCE 
AND WITHDRAWAL 
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The patrol was routine 
from the time we crossed 
the MLR (main line of re- 
Sistance) through the time 
we cleared Hill 145. We 
moved by bounds onto Hill 
148 from 145, placing our 
automatic rifle on the high 


i a cae 
Co) ae es > 
OUR MAIN LINE OF RESISTANCE ——# Gost 
POINT OF DEPARTURE 2K €9.8 ee 


points behind us and mov- 
ing under its cover to the 
next high point, across the 
upper reverse Slope of the 
hill. 

When we got to point X, 
Jones, my senior noncom 
on the patrol, and I sawa 


couple of Chinese moving 
around the bunker at Y. In 
accordance with my orders 
from battalion, we engaged 
the bunker. Simultaneous- 
ly, they engaged us. Soon 
thereafter I ordered a 
withdrawal. 


In the course of that 
brief action, Shultz, my 
automatic-rifle man, was 
hit in the leg and arm and 
another man was hit in the 
chest -- 2 nasty wound. I 
ordered the bulk of the pa- 
trol to withdraw along the 
route we came, also in ac- 
cordance with the battal- 
ionorder. I stayed behind 
with Shultz and his assist- 
ant and helped get Shultz 
down to the base of Hill 
148 (see sketch). Mean- 
while, while I was going 
down to the base of 148, 
the main part of the patrol 
was coming off 145 and 
Starting across the valley 
toward the cut between 210 
and 132. 


Then all hell broke 
loose. The Chinese plas- 
tered the bulk of the pa- 
trol crossing the valley 


with 120-mm. mortar 
Brown, the lst squad lead 
er, got a bad wound in th 
front part of the nec 
Jones got it in the lef 
forearm. Somehow both ¢ 
these men were evacuate 
(by other men in the pa 
trol) rather readily b 
cause I was able to hay 
two litters from 210 met! 
them at the cut (210-132 
by calling 210 on my radi 
before it went out. 


But I was still con 
cerned with my two wounde 
men in the stream at thi 
base of 148-145, and sint# 
my radio was out I wasn’ 
sure whether arrangement) 
had been made for the evats 
uation of my two wounde 
men and for artillery at 
smoke barrages to scretl 
our movement (from th 
Chinese on 160). Solo 
dered the 4 or 5 men wi 
were with the wounded t 
move as best they coult 
along the base of 145-148, 
then I took off for 2) 
with my radio operator. 


The Chinese didn't 
shoot any more mortar & 
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front of our main line of resistance. To 
my front and flanks, I have a clear ob- 
servation of Chinese positions. I spend 
considerable time scanning these with 
binoculars . . . 

Last night, the company on our left at- 
tempted a platoon raid on a hill to the 
front. They failed miserably, with two 
men being killed, several wounded and 
one missing. All day long our liaison and 
fighter aircraft have been scanning the 
grea for the missing man. 

Today, the air has been very active. 
The South Africans, flying Spitfirelike 
fighters, raised all hell with the Chinese 
on two big air strikes to my front about 
4,000 yards away. The artillery has been 
pounding the Chinese fncessantly on a 
94-hour basis. At 0200 one of our pla- 
toons starts across the valley to engage 
the Chinese on two hills. These opera- 
tions constitute the U.N. antidote for 
Chinese infiltration of our lines. 

Don’t worry about me, Dad. I’m in 
good hands with Captain X, who is a 
competent two-war combat man. 





Dear Folks, 
Yesterday morning, I jumped off on a 
combat patrol with 17 men, including 


two squads, two radio operators, one 
medic and one platoon sergeant. Our 
mission was to draw enemy fire, capture 
some prisoners and hit the enemy. 

There was an enemy platoon on a hill, 
behind which we passed. The Chinese 
saw us when we reached the next hill, 
and opened up with a mild amount of 
fire—about ten 82-mm. mortar rounds, 
several 50-mm. rounds fired singly, and 
some rifle fire. 

Fortunately, we were in one of their 
old positions (a long, deep trench along 
the top of the hill), so they did not hurt 
us, although a mortar round did burst 
10 or 15 yards from me and caused my 
helmet to fall off. 

I called up the company commander 
on my radio, told him the situation and 
requested some artillery fire. When it 
came in, we took off down the valley, 
across one of their mine fields and their 
field of fire, to one of our outposts. The 
company commander gave us a “Well 
done.” 

Yesterday's action indicates clearly, to 
me, that either— 

(1) The Chinese soldiers themselves 
expect a truce and don’t want to kill 
Americans, or 


(2) They are short of arms, and pos- 
sibly are saving for a push. 

The point is that they could have 
clobbered us, had they laid down enough 


fire. 





Dear Folks, 

I am taking it easy today, not because 
it happens to be Sunday,-but because 
the Captain is letting me rest up in view 
of the fact that I have been up three out 
of the past five nights assisting on patrols. 
When other units of the battalion are 
running patrols, I am likely to be set up 
in a command post on a hill where I can 
relay back to the battalion and company 
commanders (who stay at the battalion 
command post) those messages I receive 
either by radio or by wire from the 
patrol leaders—reports and calls for ar- 
tillery support. The point is that we are 
pestering hell out of the Chinese with 
our patrols and artillery. 

Today three M-46 tanks pulled into 
hull-defilade position on the right side 
of our sector and registered their 90s for 
tonight’s raid. The Chinese replied with 
20 rounds of 105 and 120-mm. artillery. 
The proposed raid for tonight may be 
postponed, for the Chinese at this very 





us, but their damned ma- 
chine gun really peppered 
away at us. Fortunately, 
they missed us and I reach= 
ed 210 all right. There 


was unsatisfactory as the 
blanket we later got, 
there were no sticks avail- 
able from which to make 
Side struts. 


for 


carried the front of the 
litter of the last man my- 
self, I put one of my squad 
sergeants in charge of the 
remainder of the patrol 


Stroyed the bunker -- ata 
range of 3,000 yards -= 
with one of our beautiful 
90-mm. guns. My immodesty 
permits me to say that I 


Igot mortar and artillery 
to screen 160 and two men 
to help with the wounded. 
infortunately, 
t more stretchers. 


Then I returned to the 


valley. As I went back 
dwn through the pass, I 
passed two men with Shultz, 
tho had been hit in the 
amand leg. A couple of 
tn had carried him (I 
fven carried him a cou- 
ple hundred yards myself), 
fireman's carry, all the 
vy from the top of 148. 
(I should add here that 
there was an evacuation 
pint about 200 yards down 
(ast) the mountain from 
the cut at 210-132). At 
ay rate, I kept going down 
tothe valley, where about 
Sof my men were trying to 
fvacuate the man with the 
tasty chest wound. It was 
Tally hell. We had no 
litter. At first we tried 
to make a litter with a 
Camouflage parka, but it 


they had : 


After much difficulty 
-- it was terribly hard to 
carry the man through the 
long, narrow pass that con- 
stitutes the cut -- we fi- 
nally got him through the 
cut, where a stretcher met 
us and we got him down the 


-hill to the litter jeep. 


Our medic, Platt (he did 
admirably all through the 
action), gave him some 
plasma and the jeep took 
him over a long, rough road 
to battalion aid station, 
where a ‘copter met all of 
my wounded and took them 


‘back to the Mobile Army 


Surgical Hospital, where 
the best surgeons in the 
Far East Command gave them 
treatment. It was so long, 
though, before we could 
get our wounded out that 
I feared for the lives of 
the men with the chest and 
throat wounds. 


After I was sure that 
my wounded were being evac= 
uated all right, having 


and sent them back to the 
company. Then I took a 
jeep to battalion, made my 
report to the S=-2, and took 
off to regiment for a show=- 
er -- my first in 10 days. 


Everybody in the pla- 
toon was upset, including 
me. I went off by myself, 
wept alittle, then return- 
ed to my command post. 
Sgt. Floyd, my platoon 
sergeant, told me the men 
were behind me more than 
ever because of the action 
during the day. I was re- 
lieved to know that they 
thought they had received 
the leadership they needed 
during the whole damn mess. 


This morning two tanks 
pulled up on line. The 
tank platoon leader asked 
me to locate the machine 
gun on 160 that had hit us. 
I had the perverted plea- 
sure of personally taking 
oyer the gunner's position 
in one of the tanks, and 
with three rounds I de- 


“out their position. 


could not have done better 
from 20 yards. The sec-= 
ondary explosions that oc- 
curred after my rounds hit 
confirmed that I knocked 
Now 
the Chinese are plastering 
us on the MLR with counter= 
fire in return for the dam- 
age we just did. 


I could philosophize a 
bit on yesterday's deal, 
but I think you know how 
I feel. This kind of 
experience is the best a 
young soldier can have, but 
the cost in other people's 
lives is intolerable. 


That's all for now. I 
am in good shape now == 
ready for the next patrol. 

My love to you all. 

As ever, 
John 


P.S. If you want to pass 
this letter around, it's 
0.K. with me. Too few peo= 
ple at home appreciate what 
we do over here. 
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moment are probing around the hill 
which is to be the line of departure for 
our raid. 





Dear Folks, 

This noon, another officer and I went 
back to regiment for a shower—my first 
in 11 days. It was a most delightful feel- 
ing to be clean all over. 

The temperature around this place is 
constantly under 20 degrees, and usually 
at 10 degrees or less. I have no heater 
in my bunker, so I must constantly “ob- 
serve cold-weather discipline.” That 
means I usually sleep fully clothed, ex- 
cept for my boots. I always wear the 
scarf vou folks so thoughtfully gave me, 
and even when I am zipped up in my 
sleeping bag I wear my pile cap. My 
biggest problem lies in leaving my face 
exposed sufficiently to breathe during 
sleep without freezing my schnozzola. 
This past week's experiments reveal that 
perhaps the best practice is to submerge 
myself completely in my sleeping bag 
and to come up for breath, say, once 
every two hours. 

The food situation is not as good as I 
anticipated. The best cooks have gone 
home on rotation. Furthermore, the com- 
pany messes are operated under battalion 


in a consolidated food center. The food 
is cold, even though it is transported in 
Thermoslike containers, by the time it 
reaches the front, for it is at least a 45- 
minute run from the kitchen. 

One night next week, we will pull off 
a company-sized raid on the hill from 
which I received fire about a week ago. 
Originally I was scheduled to make the 
attack with my own platoon, but air re- 
connaissance showed the Chinese had 
strengthened their position. I suspect 
there are two companies on the hill and 
the one next to it. We can’t hold the hill, 
even if we take it, but orders are orders. 

What we're up against is the prospect 
that our division faces three top-notch 
Chinese armies, all veteran outfits. We 
have taken no prisoners in 30 days, ex- 
cept for deserters. Directly opposing us 
are probably three battalions of artillery. 
It is rumored that the Chinese have more 
artillery here than we do. Why they 
haven't used it more baflles me. Their 
little demonstration this afternoon shows 
they can register in with only a few 
rounds, 





Dear Folks, 
It’s nighttime and I am on the outpost 
line of resistance. I can see, far away, 


THE PATROL 


ty 


the searchlight from the site of the trug 
talks. 

Although the clear nights are yg, 
ally quite cold, they are beautiful 
view. I think the Chinese like the cley 
nights better than the cloudy ones, be. 
cause on the cloudy nights we use “Op. 
eration Moonbeam.” 

“Moonbeam” consists of shining oy 
huge antiaircraft artillery searchlight 
right up in the sky so that they refleg 
from the clouds right down on the Chi. 
nese positions. Field-artillery forwar 
observers “adjust” these reflections in al. 
most the same way they adjust artilley 
fire. 

I last wrote to you about 48 hours ago, 
Not long after I sealed the envelope, | 
got word that our company commander 
[Captain X] had been killed. 

He was leading a detachment up a hil 
to set up his forward command post to 
supervise a platoon raid, when two Chi- 
nese machine guns opened up from an 
ambush. 

He died about an hour later. Every. 
one is stunned. 

I had better stop and check the guard, 
for we expect the Chinese tonight. My 
days of assured uninterrupted slumber 
at night are over... 


—Dept. of Defense 


“We can’t hold the hill, even if we take it, but orders are orders’ 
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(Advertisement ) 


YOU CAN GET REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT, AT NO COST, BY WRITING TO THIS MAGAZINE 


How “big” should government be? 


Lincoln was President: at a time when the federal 
government had to take away from its citizens more 
rights and responsibilities than ever before. 


But he didn’t like it. He believed, with the writers 
of the Constitution and the Declaration, that our 
government should protect people’s independence, 
not push people around. 


“In all that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to interfere,” 
Lincoln once said. 


Lincoln never let Americans forget that. He kept 
reminding the nation that the government’s vast 
wartime powers must be only temporary. 


He made powerful enemies. For there are always 
those who want to see government run things—and 
run people—permanently. 


We have them today. They think up all kinds of 
reasons why the federal government should take over 
this or that business, industry or service. They never 
say they want socialism. Maybe they don’t even 
realize it. But that’s actually what they propose. 


Most Americans don’t want socialism any more 
than you do. The job is to recognize it—and halt it 
—no matter what disguise it wears. 


The people who plan and work for a socialistic U.S.A. 
know that permanent control of a few key industries and 
services will give government the power to take over just about 
everything. One of the key industries that they’re trying to 
take over is electric light and power. That’s why this warn- 
ing is brought to you by America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying Electric Light and Power Companies.* 


*Names on request from this magazine 


\ 

Electric power is the key to U. S. production strength. 1 
We need more and more of it to produce more steel, ; 
aluminum and other materials, and to make them into | 
more planes, ships, tanks and guns. 1 

America’s electric light and power companies have 
planned ahead to have enough electricity ready on time ! 
to meet foreseeable demands. ; 

They'll have it ready ...if their suppliers can get the! 
steel and other materials they need to finish the new ; 
power plants, lines and equipment they’ve started. ! 


Cert ae a 


e “MEET CORLISS ARCHER”—CBS—Sundays, 9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
e Look for “THE ELECTRIC THEATRE” on Television. 
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Steel Boom on the Delaware 


A Future ‘Ruhr Valley’ for America 








As a giant new steel works 
begins to take shape— 

Towns are springing up. Build- 
ing is booming. There’s a land 
boom, too. Other new industries 
are moving in as neighbors. 

A look-around, at the site, 
shows what is happening in and 
around a new steel industry on 
the banks of the Delaware. 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 
A great new steel center is rising 
here in the spinach fields and aspara- 
gus patches along the Delaware River. 
The new center of steelmaking—and 
steel fabricating—already is spread 
out along the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey shores of the river all the way 
from the Philadelphia-Camden area 
northeast to Morrisville and to 
Trenton. 
impact of the new expansion in steel 
is to be felt in just about every region of 


the country. In this seaboard region 


=f TRENTON, N. J. * 


above Philadelphia, which always has 
hungered for major steel mills of its own, 
an outpouring of metal is producing a 
burst of industrial expansion. In more 
distant New England, a lesser lift is in 
prospect from new and closer supplies 
of steel. 

In the Middle West, manufacturers 
already are feeling a strong magnetic 
pull toward the new steel center of the 
East. They are dickering for sites here 
to erect branch plants close to steel sup- 
plies and within easy reach of rich East- 
ern seaboard markets. If plans work out, 
factories in the South and Southwest, 
and even on the Pacific Coast, are to 
find an added source of steel, shipped 
by water from the banks of the Delaware. 

In the Pittsburgh area, there could be 
a gradual blighting touch, once boom 
lets down. Some of Pittsburgh’s mills, 
now half a century old, face a prospect 
of eventual replacement by U.S. Steel’s 
new mill here, or by other new mills in 
what is being called the future “Ruhr 
Valley of America.” These developments 
and others, however, are things for the 
future. 

What is happening now, as shown 
by on-the-ground investigation, is this: 
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“Big Steel's” new mill, Fairless Work 
is to roll its first steel by midsumme, 
and get all its facilities into operation }y 
the end of this year. At this stage, 7,0) 
construction workers are putting unde 
roof the mammoth open-hearth fumacs 
and the rolling and finishing mills, 

Private railroad tracks 75 miles lon 
connecting at the mill gates with th 
Pennsylvania and Reading systems, ar 
nearly ready for the movement of yay 
quantities of iron ore, coal and limestoy 
to blast furnaces. More than three mile 
of overhead conveyor belts are bein: 
rigged to move shining coils of shee 
and strip steel. Within a year or so, whe 
everything is fully set, the mill will bk 
rolling these coils at speeds up to §) 
miles an hour. 

All this adds up to very big steel pr. 
duction, and soon. Fairless Works, when 
running at its initial capacity, will tun 
out 1.8 million tons of ingot steel a yeu. 
That means more than 1.2 million tons 
of sheets, tin plates, steel bars and pipes 
and other products for manufactures 
and other steel users. 

Ore and limestone will be piled ina 
huge yard. Coal will be conveyed to two 
batteries of coking ovens, each producing 
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“Te ORE-STORAGE 


—U.S, Steel Corp. 
ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF U.S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS WORKS NEAR MORRISTOWN, PA. 
. the biggest integrated mill ever built all at once 
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Electric “Locker Rooms” Assure 
Uninterrupted Power 
for Western Electric Company 


—.. HERE is one of six electrical 
penthouses on top of the world’s 
epost telephone manufacturing plant, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Each contains rows of lockerlike steel 
cabinets (technically called unit substa- 
tions) which house Allis-Chalmers elec- 
trical equipment . . . 

transformers which step down high volt- 
age electricity to lower voltages needed to 
Operate lighting systems and production 
machinery . . . circuit breakers which shut 


off current automatically, should lines be 
overloaded, and which can be operated by 
hand to shut off an individual circuit with- 
out affecting the rest of the system. 

In all, there are ten of these Allis- 
Chalmers substations containing 19 units 
in this Western Electric plant. Thousands 
of similar installations—indoors and out— 
are used by industries and power companies 
throughout the country to distribute elec- 
tricity safely and dependably to factories, 
farms and homes. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <“°> 





GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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a million tons of coke a year. Two blast 
furnaces will convert the iron ore, lime- 
stone and coke into pig iron to feed the 
nine open-hearth furnaces that will turn 
the iron into steel. 

Fairless Works, on this initial scale, 
is to be the biggest integrated steel mill 
ever built all at once. Yet this scale 
seems to be just the first stage. 

Future expansion, over years ahead, 
may dwarf the present stage of develop- 
ment. Even as the mill takes shape, signs 
are multiplying that it is to grow to as 
much as three times its initial size. “Big 
Steel” itself ventures no forecast, at least 
for the record. And further expansion is 
to depend partly on demands for the 
metal. Yet steel men take it for 
granted that Fairless Works will grow. 

For one thing, the site of the works is 
3,800 acres, barely more than half of 
which is required for the mill now being 
built. For another, servicing facilities al- 
ready planned point to enlargement. Ex- 
tensive facilities that the steel company 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad are pro- 
viding for rail and deep-water trans- 
portation are an example. 

Another sign is the mill’s far-spreading 
supply lines for coal, limestone and espe- 
cially ore. After a brief reliance on dwin- 
dling domestic supplies of and 
foreign ore bought in the open market, 
U.S. Steel is to start ore Howing in 1954 
from its fabulously rich Cerro Bolivar 
mines in Venezuela to the furnaces of 
Fairless Works. Docks, under construc- 
tion at the works, are to be equipped to 
unload big seagoing ore carriers, once 
the Delaware channel is deepened up- 
river from Philadelphia. 

What these facilities suggest to steel 
men is an ultimate increase in the ca- 
pacity of the steel works to as much as 
6 million tons, from its initial 1.8 million. 
That would make the works here the 
largest in the world. Expansion, if it 
materializes on anything like this scale, 
is sure to mean more than just addi- 
tional steel. 

A much wider variety of steel products 
for industry, too, is indicated. Structural 
steel for buildings and bridges could well 
be added to the mill’s line of products. 
Steel plates could be included if a big 
program of shipbuilding should develop. 
Wire and steel rails may be added. 

Then, too, the new steel center on 
the Delaware seems assured of at least 
one other big mill, perhaps many of 
them. National Steel, fifth largest in the 
industry, has bought a 2,000-acre site 
down river from Fairless Works—opposite 
Philadelphia at Paulsboro, N. J. National 
intends to build there, and utilize the 
rich iron-ore deposits that it has helped 
to develop in Labrador and Quebec. The 
company has not: decided just when to 
start building. 
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In addition, there is persistent talk 
that two other steel companies are plan- 
ning to erect mills at locations between 
the Philadelphia-Camden area and Tren- 
ton, which lies just above the Fairless 
Works and across the river. 

Back of new activity in steel here are 
two dominant factors. One’ is ore—the 
early availability of vast deposits in Ven- 
ezuela and Canada. The other is markets. 
The market for steel in the Eastern States 
is one of the largest in the world, and 
the new steel center is in the heart of 
that market. 

Export markets, too, are served from 
this seaboard. While foreign markets 
have been small recently, some steel 
executives look for them to grow very 
big if some basis for stable peace in the 
world should be achieved. Right now it 
is the Eastern seaboard market that is 
sought, and it is expanding. 

Even now, while the mill rises, a live- 


lv industrial boom has been set off. New 
factories are springing up all around. 
Reasons are easy to find. 

In steel, it-is the customer who pays 
the freight charges from the mill. Close 
to the mill, these charges are small. Far 
away, they may be a decisive handicap 
in competition. Closeness to _finished- 
goods markets, too, is a factor that is 
drawing steel users here to the focus of 
big consuming cities of the East. 

New industrial area, consequently, 
is mushrooming around Fairless Works. 
The region, apparently, is to repeat the 
magic transformation from farming to 
factories experienced earlier by the area 
between Wilmington and Philadelphia, 
now chockablock with refineries, ship- 
yards and other industries, and by the 





TRAFFIC HEADS FOR THE NEW STEEL CENTER 
. . . and so do other industries, from paper to water softeners 
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area south from New York City to Eliz, 
beth and New Brunswick, N.]. 

The face-lifting work already hag }y. 
gun. New plants and additions. recent) 
built, make such things as powdere 
iron ore for castings, electronic equip. 
ment, kitchen sinks and cabinets, fir. 
brick, pressed steel, automobile hodie 
and small trucks for in-plant hauling 

Big expansion in one industry, as usy,l 
is begetting big expansion in others, x 
factories benefiting each other migray 
to common centers. Steel works then. 
selves will vield such valuable ¢o,. 
chemical by-products as phenol, igh; 
oils, ammonium sulphate, crude naph- 
thalene and tar. The chemicals industry. 
thus, is attracted. 

Other industries, too. find reasons 
join in the boom, many of them with lit 
tle direct relation to steel. These are jy 
such varied lines as paper products, rub. 
ber and _ plastics, and water softeners 



































































Steel Corp. 


Much more of this industrialization is in 
prospect, though steel fabricators are 
expected to predominate. 

Results are everywhere apparent here. 
Land values are skyrocketing. Farm land 
formerly changed hands at $300 an 
acre, for truck gardening. Now a manu- 
facturer who wants 50 acres for a fat- 
tory site, adjacent to a railroad, is likely 
to pay $1,500 to $2,000 an acre for that 
land. Real estate developers sometimes 
pay $2,500 an acre. A shopping-center 
site recently was placed under option at 
$6,000 an acre. Such prices seem to be 
discouraging the region’s industrial boom 
very little, if any. ; 

Other changes are no less swift and 
startling. Morrisville, next door to the 
steel works, suddenly is transformed 
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from a quiet little residential town into a 
bustling industrial community. Its eating 
places are swamped with customers. Its 
bank has added 2,000 new accounts, 
expanded its deposits by half, all in the 
Jast. year. Not far away, new factories 
ye crowding Bristol, Pa., with merchants 
expanding happily to capture a share of 
the new and exciting bonanza. 

Entirely new communities, of mam- 
moth size and modern design, are ap- 
pearing in a matter of months. Fallsing- 
ion, a hamlet that, after two centuries, 
has a population of about 350, finds one 
of these new cities of 12,000 springing 
yo right in its back vard. That is Fairless 
Hills, which in time is to have 4,000 
homes. Another big project, Levittown— 
grawling across a 2.000-acre tract be- 
tween Morrisville and Bristol—is to have 
16,000 homes. 

Both of these are to be complete com- 
munities, built from scratch on “model 
town” lines. They will have town halls, 
shopping centers, swimming pools, rec- 
reation areas and parking spaces—all pro- 
vided on a planned-community _ basis. 
New homes are priced upward from 
$10,000 or a bit less. 

These projects fit smoothly into a 
plan, backed by U.S. Steel, toe avoid 
shacks, tents, trailer camps and _jerry- 
built housing springing up in the new 
industrial area. Living, instead, is to be 
made attractive. 

To further that idea, “Big Steel” itself 
is spending 8 million dollars to eliminate 
smoke and soot from its steel works and 
to protect water supplies from pollution. 
New hospitals, schools, sewer systems, 
all are to play a part in the ambitious 
plan. 

Employment in this industrial area, 
though it will increase greatly, appar- 
ently is to rise rather gradually. Fairless 
Works itself will employ, at: the start, 
only 6,000 workers. A relatively small 
lorce actually will be required to handle 
the automatic controls of the huge fur- 
naces and mills. The really big employ- 
ment will be in the fabricating plants 
that are coming in to make consumer 
goods, and in dozens’ of other new fac- 
tories of many kinds. 

Expanded job opportunities also are 
likely to come in other nearby areas. 
These areas have been growing more 
Jowly than the newer industrial centers 
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of the Southwest and the -Pacific Coast. 
Now they are expected to profit in vary- 
ing degree from the same stimulus to ex- 
pansion that is being felt, full force, 
around Fairless Works. 

Rise of a new steel center in the East 
8 not expected to reverse the tendency 
of industry to expand in other sections. 
Yet it may well exert a powerful force to 
eep industry in the East abreast of 
growth elsewhere. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN ONE BIG STEEL PLANT GOES UP: 





—Wide World, Martin D’Arcy, U.S, Steel Corp., Castens, James H. Phillips 


‘MODEL TOWNS’ LIKE FAIRLESS HILLS (LEFT) AND LEVITTOWN 
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Q How many people have you moved 
into the U.S. under the displaced-per- 
sons program, Mr. Gibson? 

A We have moved 339,000 since 
1948. The DP program is finished. We 
have our German expellee program in 
which we still have about 26,000 more 
visas to issue. 

Q Who are the German expellees? 

A They are the descendants of peo- 
ple of German ethnic origin who cen- 
turies ago settled in Eastern European 
countries, They have been forced by the 
Communists out of these countries and 
have had to flee to Western Germany 
and Austria. 

Q Aren't there millions of these? 

A Ten million is our estimate. We are 
taking a little over 54,000 of them. 

Q What will become of the rest? 

A Many of them have been resettled 
in Germany and have jobs there now, 
but there still is a residue of 2 million 
who are unemploved in Western Ger- 
many and Austria. The German Govern- 
ment has done the best it can to provide 
some subsistence for them, but it’s very 
little. 

I would say roughly that 8 million 
have been pretty well absorbed. There 
is a very acute housing shortage that 
makes the expellee problem a dangerous 
one. 

Q What will become of the 2 million? 

A They will either have to be reset- 
tled in Europe or moved to other coun- 
tries where opportunities exist. 

Q Is there to be some organization to 
take over when you end your work? 

A At the Brussels Conference in Jan- 
uary the Western democracies set up 
a new international migration agency 
which will provide some international 
machinery and economical shipping to 
continue relieving the overpopulation 
problems of Western Europe. 

Q Will there be an effort to get some 
of these people into this country? 

A I think undoubtedly the Congress 
will be reviewing that this session be- 
cause the program that we now have 
ends June 30. 

Q How big is the international pro- 
gram to be financially? 

A As of this moment, the first year’s 
operation is supposed to cost about 34 
million dollars. I think the United States 
is putting up 10 million. 

Q You can’t settle many people for 
that, can you? 

A They figure to move about 115,000 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO DP’S IN U.S. 


Jobs for Most—Troubles for Some—Haven for All 





European refugees by the 
hundreds of thousands have 
been brought into the U. S. 
since end of World War Il. 

Where are they now? 
Have they become ‘‘Ameri- 
canized’'? What of the 
homeless thousands still 
waiting in Europe? 

In this interview with the 
editors of U.S. News & 
World Report, John W. Gib- 
son, Chairman of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, 
tells the human side of this 
mass migration and points 
out problems that remain. 











people to countries that already have 
migration schemes for taking them. 

Q We understand that about 10,000 
refugees from Eastern Germany and 
Eastern Europe are escaping into West- 
ern Germany every month. Are they 
eligible for your DP program? 

A No, they are not, because they have 
been coming out after our deadline of 





~—Harris & Ewing 


JOHN W. GIBSON 
















































Jan. 1, 1949. There are about 1,500, 
month coming from the Eastern Iron Qy. 
tain countries now, and somewhere }.. 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 a month shit. 
ing from Eastern Germany to Westen 
Germany. All told, about 200,000 a yex 

Q What happens to them? 

A They are just getting along as wel 
as they can on the local economy. 

Q Isn't that a terrific number of peo. 
ple? 

A Yes, that’s what keeps this probler 
serious. 

Q Do you know why they are comin; 
out? 

A I talked to some of them who hay 
come out, and they find conditions w. 
der Communist occupation unbearable 
They say there is no freedom at all and 
no opportunity. 

Q They would rather risk starvation 
on the outside? 

A Sure. Let me give you a good e- 
ample. This comes from Austria. Five 
young people from Hungary-the bor 
ders are now guarded by dogs and po- 
lice and are land-mined to keep people 
from escaping—these five youngsters. 
three boys and two girls, were trying t 
get out and were near one of these bor 
der stations. They brought along a gur- 
ny sack full of cats and turned them 
loose. When the dogs and the guards 
took out after the cats, in the scramble 
couple of land mines went off, and the 
five slipped through. 

Q Is the flow out of Eastern Germany 
so great that it is a problem? 

A It surely-is a problem, and a very 
real economic problem for Western Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Q Is there any disposition to send 
escapees back? 

A No. John McCloy, U. S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, has been ver) 
firm on that. They will try to take care 
of anybody who escapes. 

Q How many of these people who 
have come into Western Germany might 
be Communist plants or agents? 

A Nobody knows. However, we think 
that no Communists have gotten through 
our program. We have checked contit- 
uously for attempts to slip agents into the 
United States through our program, and 
we think that i¢ is just too risky and 
hazardous. 

Q Haven't any of them tried? 

A Well, we have rejected 8,000 for 
security reasons. 

Q What has become of the 339,000 
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Close-Hauled when the Going is Rough Makes Good Business Sense, too 


General Electiics Sensational 
Value Analyris Program for Culling Coats 


PROGRAM: Sy stematic analy sis of designs, materials and manufac turing operations governing every component part 





of existing and contemplated products with the sole objective of equivalent performance at lower cost. 


RESULTS: 4 great Company is successfully combatting inflation by keeping quality up 


and prices down in the face of g i cost increases. 


METHOD: In the study of existing products, Value 
Analysis scientifically examines each part in the appa- 
ratus, noting function of the part, and seeking to 
achieve its function by using the most economical 
combination of materials, processes and labor. 

Material is examined for possible value improve- 
ment by substitution. Processes are analyzed for 
improvement in manufacturing efficiency. Purchasing 
arrangements are reviewed, and wares of vendors and 
services of suppliers are again scrutinized. 

Same techniques are applied to new products in the 
engineering stages, from drafting board to mock-up to 
production scheduling. 


Basis of the Program 


A logical, systematic procedure employing ten measure- 
ments of value: 

|. Does its use contribute to value? 2. Is its cost 
proportionate to its usefulness? 3. Are all of its features 
necessary? 4. Is there anything better for the intended 
use? 5. Can astandard item be found which is usable? 
6. Can a usable part be made by a lower cost method? 
7. Is it made on the proper tooling, considering 
volume? 8. Do material, reasonable labor, reasonable 
overhead and reasonable profit total its costs? 9. Will 
another dependable supplier provide it for less? 10. Can 
anyone buy it for less? 


Results are often startling: A seemingly simple part 
that originally cost 9 cents reduced to 2 cents, with an 
annual saving running into five figures ... a stamping 
substituted for a machined part, with a cost cut from 
$1.76 per unit to 25 cents ...a change in tooling for 
a part with lot-sizes in the millions dropped the cost 
from $12 per M to $8. 
machining operation was a $40,000 saving in one year. 

Core of the General Electric set-up is the Value 
Analysis Unit in a central purchasing department, 


. a four-cent saving on one 


which assists and supports activities in purchasing, 
engineering and manufacturing. 


The Qualifications for a Value Analyst 


1. A thorough understanding of materials, their appli- 
cations and fabrication. 


2 Experience and creative imagination along me- 
chanical lines. 


3. An ability to work with others and an appreciation 
of the importance of costs. 


4. A general knowledge of vendors, suppliers and 
machine tool manufacturers. 


The basic method is applicable to any size of manu- 
facturing firm, with VA personnel ranging upward 
from a single employee trained in the techniques of 
Value Analysis. 

For further investigation of this important story, 
consult the bibliography below. 


Today, top production management regularly relies upon 


the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 


information on methods, costs, speeds, tooling, and other efficiency 


factors relating to the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Machinist, July 14, 1949; Purchasing Magazine, June, 1950; General Electric Review, March, 1952 


JONES & LAMSON 


Department 2710 


MACHINE COMPANY 


® Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 
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people who have been brought to the 
U.S. under the DP program? 

A They have settled in every State 
and the territories. We have had a little 
heavier concentration on the East Coast 
than we have had westward, but Con- 
gress has made provisions for loan monies 
to our American voluntary agencies to 
encourage them to go into the Midwest- 
ern farm areas and the Far West. 

Q Are there figures on how many 
went on farms, how many became do- 
mestics, how many have gone into indus- 
trial jobs? 

A Yes, we have an occupations break- 
down of all of the sponsored people. Out 
of that group, about 28 per cent went 

riginally to farm settlements. That 
oat mean that they stayed there. 

Q Not many of them stayed on the 
farms? 

A Well, a good many of them left the 
farms. Let’s put it that way. However, 
a substantial number stayed on the farms 
or in rural areas—between 30,000 and 
40,000. 

Q What are the other groups besides 
farmers? 

A We have had 500 doctors come to 
the U.S., and I might say that. in view 
of our shortage of doctors, they would 
have made a great contribution in this 
country if the State medical examining 
boards had been a little broad-minded 
about permitting these people to prac- 
tice. 

Q How many have been allowed to 
practice? 

A A very small number—I would 
judge 50 to 75. Actually only about three 
States—I think California, Minnesota and 
Iowa—have liberalized their regulations 
to permit it. We've sent some of them 
to Guam, the Hawaiian Islands and 
Puerto Rico, where there has been a 
great shortage of doctors. 

Q What has happened to the others 
who entered as doctors? 

A Many are serving internships, try- 
ing to struggle back to get to take the 
examinations to practice as doctors. I 
have a case on my desk now of a man 
who had been practicing for years in 
Europe and was a very competent doctor. 
He has to go through two years of in- 
ternship, I think it is, before he can take 
the medical examination in West Vir- 
ginia. Most of them are still struggling to 
get recognition in the medical field, be- 
cause that’s their life. 

Also, we have had about 3,900 highly 
scientific and professional people come 
to the United States in a wide group of 
categories: chemists, technicians, engi- 
neers and so forth. 

Q Have they been accepted? 

A Yes, and have been pretty well in- 
tegrated into the industrial processes of 
the country. Most of them have gone 
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into industry, a few into research and 
things like that. 

Q The DP program has not solved 
the domestic-servant problem for Amer- 
ican families, has it? 

A No. It has helped in some spots, 
but it has been a real problem. Our 
roughest resettlement area has been ‘the 
domestic. The DP girls are just like 
American girls today; nobody wants to 
do that kind of work any more. 

Q What nationality are most of the 
DP’s who have come to the U. S. 

A I think Polish is the predominant 
nationality, but most of them were East- 
ern Europeans—Hungarians, Yugoslavs, 
Latvians, some from Russia. 

Q What religion predominates? 

A Catholics predominate, and there 
again you take people in the religious 
pattern that you find in Europe. I think 
about 46 per cent were Catholic, 19 per 
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DP’S ARRIVE 
“The U.S. is richer’ 


cent Jewish, and 34 per cent either Lu- 
theran or other Protestant faiths. One 
per cent are unknown. 

Q How many of these people have 
stuck to the first job they received when 
they came here? Has there been a great 
deal of shifting from original jobs? 

A We can't tell exactly. There is 
bound to have been some shifting. Take 
our farm resettlements, for instance. In 
Europe, the farmer lives in a village and 
he walks to his farm or drives out to it 
with his horse every morning. 

Here we place the DP on a farm 
where he may be miles from his nearest 
neighbor and he may not speak the 
language. Most of these people do not 
speak very much English. He has no 
social life at all. He has relatives in the 
city who write him letters and encourage 
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him to leave the farm and come to th 
city. 

Also, in our Southern sharecropper 
areas, he is totally dependent upon the 
employer. He gets advances on the 
money he is ultimately going to eam 
during the year, and they furnish him 
with a house and give him food and 
things like that. He is kind of sensitive 
to that. He doesn’t have the real freedom 
that he would like to have where hp 
might earn a pay check and make tho 
payments himself. He still feels tha 
somebody is merely trying to befriend 
him and he would like to feel more jp. 
dependent. 

Q Is he required to give any guaran. 
tee that he will hold a job for any length, 
of time? 

A No, but the law was revised in 
1950. Since that time all of these people 
have had to take what we call a “good. 
faith oath.” In other words, they have to 
swear before our representatives in Ev. 
rope that they will accept the employ. 
ment offered them and go to those jobs 
when they get to America. But they don't 
have to stay any length of time. We don't 
have slave labor in the United States, 
and so they are as free to change jobs as 
any American is. 

Q Are large numbers of DP’s becon- 
ing citizens? 

A Indications are that more than 90 
per cent who are eligible for first pa- 
pers have made application for citizen- 
ship. 

Q How many are in the armed serv- 
ices by now? 

A Hundreds of them. Some have been 
killed or wounded in Korea. We had 
one classic example in New England: 
a boy who came over here to a sponsor. 
The sponsor put him in school. The boy 
learned English, enlisted in the Amy, 
went to Korea and lost an eye, came 
back and married his sponsor’s daugh- 
ter. He is now settled down on a farm 
in New England and is getting along 
fine. 

Q DP’s are subject to the draft, aren't 
they? 

A The same as any American boy. 

Q Have the sponsors been pretty well 
satisfied with these people? 

A Most of them have been highly sat- 
isfied. 

Q Do you get any complaints from 
sponsors? 

A Yes. 

Q I wonder if this is typical. I have in 
mind a middle-class Hungarian who came 
here with the notion that he could get 
rich quick. He was very humble and 
grateful to his employer in the begin- 
ning, but quickly became dissatisfied. 
Is that common? 

A I wouldn’t say that it is a commol 
complaint. But you are bound to get 
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Sky-hunter with a heart of steel 


This guided missile, moving faster than sound, 
is one of America’s new weapons of defense. 
Three different kinds of Armco Stainless Steel, 
each created for a special purpose, are 
used in its construction. 


Today Armco Stainless Steels are helping America 

arm —and turn out essential industrial equipment. 

But many manufacturers are planning now for 

the time when these solid, rustless steels can be put 
back to work on household uses where long-lasting 
beauty is first in sales-appeal. With the metallurgical 
assistance of Armco technicians they are designing 
products ranging from golf clubs to carpenters’ 


saws, from bathroom accessories to kitchen utensils. 
Armco Stainless —in more than thirty different 

grades for special uses — is only one of a long list of 

Armco Special-Purpose Steels developed to help 

manufacturers improve home and industrial products. 

And 37 years of national advertising have kept 

your customers informed about the special benefits 

of these extra-quality steels. 

MORE SCRAP FOR MORE STEEL 

More steel scrap is needed for top steel production. 

The new furnaces the steel industry is building cannot 

be operated at capacity with the present scrap supply. 

To help the nation—and yourself—sell your steel scrap now! 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION be O 
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MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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some complaints of that type from a pro- 
gram of the magnitude of this one. There 
are quite a number who have shifted 
from farm employment to urban employ- 
ment, but their second employment has, 
perhaps, been the skill that they are 
really familiar wth and so they get 
along much better. I am convinced that 
99 per cent of all resettlements are 
eventually successful. 

Q Have any success stories come out 
of this program? 

A There are hundreds of success 
stories—country doctors, technicians, pro- 
fessors, artists. There are the three high- 
way engineers in Delaware who designed 
a new bridge of economical construction, 
a librarian now employed in the Library 
of Congress, a professor of biology in 
South Dakota, an advertising artist in 
California, an electronics professor at 
an Eastern university, a renowned bac- 
teriologist in Vermont. There are hun- 
dreds of glamorous individual stories, 
but the real success story is about all 
the DP factory workers, bakers, shoe- 
makers, farmers, butchers, tailors who 
are again living normal, happy lives in 
a free land. 

We have some 200 DP’s who are now 
working with Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice of America in reporting to Europe 
the true conditions they have found in 
the U.S. 

The DP’s are writing literally millions 
of letters to relatives and friends in 
Europe describing how pleased they are 
to be here. I think it has been one of 
the most effective foreign-policy pro- 
grams in terms of proving to Europe that 
the Communist propaganda about Amer- 
ica is a big lie. 

I think these people are the same 
kind of sturdy people who settled this 
country in the beginning and will make 
the same long-range contribution that 
our forefathers made when they came 
here. 

There’s the instance in Memphis where 
a mobile blood bank stopped and, of 
the 124 pints of blood contributed, 64 
were from DP’s who came in voluntarily. 
In Bridgeton, N. J., DP’s in one month 
filled the town’s whole monthly quota 
of blood. 

These people know the tyrannies of 
Communism and totalitarianism like no- 
body else on earth. They have been 
kicked around by it. They are building 
a stronger anti-Communist sentiment 
among the various language groups in 
this country where the Communists have 
tried to take advantage. 

Q Have any of these thousands of 
people you have brought over to this 
country been deported for becoming 
public charges? 

A No. We have had only three people 
in the whole program deported. One of 
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them was for mental deficiency and the 
other two were for security reasons. 

Q Have you discovered Communists 
among them? 

A Well, security reasons may not 
mean for Communism but for something 
like a forged document in their applica- 
tions, or some other moral_reason -why 
they couldn’t remain permanently. 

Q Do you have any figures on how 
many have wanted to go back after 
coming here? 

A We haven't had a single case that 
I know of. 

Q But a DP can go back if he wants 
to, can’t he? 

A Sure, by paying his own way. 

Q I take it, Mr. Gibson, that you 
think there still is work to be done in 
moving populations from country to 
country. Where are the serious popula- 
tion problems? 
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REFUGEES FROM COMMUNISM 
. . . 200,000 per year 


A We still have serious problems in 
Western Germany. There is an overpop- 
ulation problem in Italy that runs to 2 or 
3 million workers. We know that we have 
overpopulation problems in Greece. The 
Netherlands has had to move about 25,- 
000 people a year in order to keep even 
with its resources to furnish jobs. And, 
on top of that, Western Europe has the 
continuing flow of political refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Q What makes overpopulation in 
Europe and the rest of the world such a 
serious problem? 

A We think the overcrowded condi- 
tion in Europe is a generator of war. We 
think it had a great effect on World War 
II, and we know that it did have on 
World War I. As a matter of fact, we call 
this the “O” bomb, and say that the “O” 
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bomb is more damaging than the “s 
bomb or the “H” bomb because these |,, 
ter two are merely the weapons of wy» 
and overpopulation is the generator » 
war. 

Q Has the DP program proved thy 
mass migration of people can be ma 
to work? 

A Yes, it has, We have changed j 
this program practices of immigratio, 
that have existed for the last 30 or 3 
years. Under normal immigration, } 
would be illegal for a man to have aj 
for an immigrant or for somebody to pe 
transportation to where he was going 
when he got to the United States, Ther 
is no planning at all under normal imp. 
gration for the resettlement of the pe 
ple. This program has been the complet 
reverse. We have planned their jobs ay 
their housing, We've provided their trays 
portation, 

Q Now that the DP program is ended, 
and an international organization is cop. 
cerning itself with migration probleny, 
what countries are willing to take larg 
numbers of new people? 

A Canada could take about 150,000, 
year if she had enough economic devel. 
opment. Right now she is taking all she 
can, Australia is doing the same thing iy 
a Government-sponsored program. New 
Zealand has done the same thing on ¢ 
much smaller scale. Israel is. still taking 
people. Brazil and Venezuela and man 
of the countries in South America have 
unlimited opportunities, but don’t have 
the economic development to make sound 
resettlements. 

I think the U.S. is the only county 
where another 100,000 a year could be 
dropped and be lost in our economy with- 
out any preparation because we have the 
economic development. 

Q Do you mean the U. S. could ab- 
sorb another 100,000 a year on top of 
normal immigration? 

A That's right. 

Q For an indefinite period? 

A There is no use for us to start a one- 
year program, It’s just too expensive. 
If we are going into it, we ought to 
have a program of a minimum of about 
three years. 

Q You think then, Mr. Gibson, that 
the U.S. is richer for having had the 
DP program? 

A Much richer. All of these skills that 
we have received are a great contribu- 
tion. I think that any country that accepts 
people like these, where there are reset: 
tlement opportunities for them, is richer 
in having them. 

Q If we get into economic difficulties, 
maybe they would be among the first to 
be in surplus. 

A I don’t think that is necessarily true, 
but let’s hope that we don’t get into those 
economic difficulties again. 
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Sinclair Refining Company started 20 
years ago to use Spot Movie Ads (film 
commercials) in neighborhood theatres 
to help build service station business. 
Results were so outstanding that Sinclair 
adopted this sight-sound-action medium 
as a regular part of its cooperative Ad- 


Readership 


SINCLAIR GETS IT WITH 
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SPOT MOVIE ADS IN THEATRES 
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vertising year after year. 

Shown here are typical scenes from a 
Sinclair film. These talking, moving ads 
get virtually 100% readership and 
100% listenership because they reach 
people when they’re comfortably seated, 
relaxed and attentive. 


FOR THE BEST 
SERVICE 
IN TOWN 

SEE US 





One-third of each film features the local 
dealer’s signature in giant size on the 
theatre screen— nobody in the audience 
can miss it. Spot Movie Ads can do a 
powerful selling job for you, too. Call 
or write our nearest office for full in- 
formation. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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JET DIVISION 


Thompson. Products, Inc. 


Euclid, Ohio; Harrisburg and Danville, Penna. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


Thompson-made blade 
for jet-engine compressor. 


Blades on the compressors of jet engines stand up 
longer in severe service, Jast many more service- 
hours than they used to... 


At Thompson, we devised ways to crowd hundreds 
of service-hours into a few test-hours on our fatigue- 
testing machine. Blades are vibrated until the mole- 
cules can’t take it any longer . . . and the blade cracks. 


Thompson metallurgists and designers keep work- 
ing at ways to make the blades last a few more hours 
on this testing machine. . . knowing that a few extra 
hours there means a few hundred extra hours for the 
jet compressor in the air. 


What we know, and are learning, about metals and 
the design of parts can probably be valuable to you. 
We'd like to discuss your problems and our knowl- 
edge and facilities. 


Compressor built by Thompson for jet engine. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LISBON....PARIS....LONDON....TOKYO.... 








>> Two new U.S. trends are being spotted in the capitals of Europe. 
Trend No. 1 is increase of U.S. pressure on Western Europe to unite, get 
moving on defense. U.S. is profoundly impatient with old European quarrels. 
Trend No. 2 is the sharp increase in U.S. alarm over China and Far East. 
Asia suddenly looks like a much more urgent problem for U.S. than Europe. Pol- 
icy on China is being overhauled. New U.S. line will be tougher, more positive. 














>> U.S. is to let nothing stand in way of West German rearmament, not even 
French distrust of Germany. Outcome of high-level sessions at Lisbon, Paris, 
London shows the U.S. hard at work. A West German Army seemed doomed, a dead 
duck, before these conferences. Not now. U.S. pressure, applied on quarreling 
French and Germans by Secretary of State Acheson, accounts for the change. 

There will still be troubles, even crises, but a West German Army as part 
of some kind of European army is a safe bet. U.S. is being firm about this. 








>> This means that U.S. troops stay in Europe indefinitely. This is part of 
the price U.S. pays to get France to go along on German rearmament. U.S. force 
is guarantee to France that a German Army will stay in line, on Allies' side. 

Germans, for their part, are promised independence and full membership in 
NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This is part of the price U.S. 
is paying to persuade Germans to rearm and sign up with the Allies. 

Europe is on notice, however, to expect no bigger U.S. force in Europe. 
Nor can Winston Churchill expect to see U.S. troops helping to guard the Suez 
Canal any time soon. Attitude of U.S. Congress makes this fairly clear. 











>> Outlook is for more U.S. emphasis on Asia, somewhat less on Europe. This 
worries European diplomats. They will fight it hard. Nevertheless..... 
U.S. patience, as Korean truce talks drag on, is clearly wearing thin. 
Old U.S. policy of sitting tight in Asia, waiting for Communists to reform, 
is fading. Positive U.S. policy appears to be shaping up. In line with this: 
U.S. pressure on Communist China, in a variety of forms, is being planned. 
New policy on Formosa is probable. Idea will be to deneutralize Formosa, 
Still guard it against Communists but free Chiang Kai-shek to do what he can. 
U.S. aid for Indo-China is apparently to be increased and speeded up. 
U.S. build-up of Asian troops is getting special attention. South Korea's 
Army, now 150,000, is to be increased to 250,000, maybe more. Chiang's troops 





























are getting more U.S. arms, considerably more U.S. technical help. U.S. mis- 
Sions, staffed by military experts, are active throughout non-Communist Asia. 
Naval blockade of China is under study. U.S. Navy appears to favor it, but 
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U.S. diplomats will insist on United Nations co-operation, probably hard to get, 
Joint Allied strategy for Southeast Asia is in the planning stage. U.S., 
British, French military chiefs are already at work on this. 





Trend, in short, is toward far more U.S. emphasis on Asia and a positive rath- 


er than a negative policy. It can mean less U.S. aid to Europe, more to Asia. 





>> In London, especially, British diplomats have long been aware of pressure 
on the Truman Administration in Washington to change the U.S. policy on China. 
London has counted on President Truman and Secretary Acheson to keep the U.S. 
from becoming more active in Asia, while giving top priority to Europe. 

What alarms British now is the evidence of pressure inside the Truman 
Administration, as well as outside, for a change in U.S. policy on China. 

The longer the Korean truce talks go on, the greater the likelihood that 
the U.S. will move toward a China policy that Britain regards as dangerous. 





>> Whole new line of reasoning about Europe and Asia, new at least for the 
Truman Administration, has London worried. New reasoning goes like this: 

Stalin is lying low in Europe, doing nothing to stir things up. In Asia, 
however, Stalin is as busy as can be--Korea, Japan, Southeast Asia, everywhere, 

U.S., though, has been giving Europe priority in aid, in arms, in dollars, 
in attention. Asia has had to take second place in the queue. : 

Outlook in Europe is not for any war there soon. All the experts agree 
on this. Asia, by contrast, has one war going on in Korea, another in Indo- 
China, another in Malaya, threats of bigger ones to come. 

If Asia falls to Communists, U.S. and Europe will be really up against it. 
Soviet Army will then look bigger and more menacing to Europeans. Stalin will 
have won the "cold war" and have so huge an advantage he may not need a hot war. 

Lenin's advice--the way to Paris is via Peiping and Calcutta--is therefore 
something for U.S. to take seriously. Lenin meant it. Stalin is following it. 

U.S., by this reasoning, is preparing in Europe for a war that may never 
come while neglecting wars and aggressions that are far along in Asia. U.S., 
in other words, has misread Stalin's strategy, must move fast to offset it. 




















>> Big argument among U.S. officials is over the question of timing--when to 
turn the heat on Communist China, when to make the important moves. 

General U.S. drift, though, as it looks from London, is toward an action 
policy designed to halt the Communist advance in Asia, and force a retreat. 

Split between China and Russia will be an aim of this policy. Idea is that 
China can be split off from Russia--if the U.S. does something to force it. 

New China policy, then, would mean abandoning the official U.S. theory that 
the way to fight Soviet Russia is to "contain" it, building something like a 
Maginot Line around the Soviet world, and waiting for Russia to collapse. 

Next few weeks may Show extent of change in U.S. policy on China. 

British diplomats will do what they can to prevent a change. 




















>> In Korea, latest evidence shows this Chinese-Soviet division of labor: 
Russians provide all the jet planes, T-34 tanks, artillery, antiaircraft 
batteries, radar, signal equipment, trucks and technical training. 
Chinese Communists provide all the men, the small arms, all the food and 
clothing. Evidence is China must have Soviet help to fight a modern war. 
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Let's swap ideas 


Match your advertising ideas with 
these —and win a *50 Bond! 


Solves tough display problem 
with slick packaging! 


When we were ready to introduce to the 
market a washable kitten that glows in the 
dark, the method of getting display at 
the point of sale became a serious prob- 
lem. If it was boxed, how would it get 
displayed? If wrapped in cellophane, it 
would be placed flat on the counter. 
Either method would require a display 
card, and experience has shown that they 
aren't always used by the retailer. Without 
display, this item was doomed. We 
finally conceived the idea of placing each 
kitten on an individual display card with 
a cutout easel back. In this way, as long as 
the dealer kept the kittens on top of the 
counter, they were properly displayed. 
So far, the merchandise is getting dis- 
oe wherever it’s being stocked. The 
est part is that the individual card costs 
less than a box. 
S. A. Tarrson, Secretary, 
The Tarrson Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Low cost color that attracts! 


If you'd like to use color in your adver- 
tising and direct mail but can’t afford it, 
try split-fountain printing. The use of a 
split-fountain and black for instance, 


gives the effect of process work without 
expensive plates—and in only two 
impressions. We-have been quite su -cess- 
ful in getting colorful effects at modest 
cost, as well as unusual attention and 
interest, with this time-tested and effec- 
tive printing method. 

Harry Tankoos, Jr., Advertising Manager, 

M.J. Merkin Paint Co., New York, N. Y. 


FREE! 1001 ways to cut printing costs! 


Would you like to own a booklet that 
contains practical suggestions for getting 








a greater return on your printing dollar? 
A booklet written just recently —with 
ideas geared to today’s printing prob- 
lems? ‘More For Your Printing Dollar” 
is just such a booklet—available to you 
at no cost. It offers to agency personnel 
and buyers of printing, procedures for 
avoiding excessive costs and inefficiency 
in the planning of printing. It tells you 
how to “‘live with your printer and be 
happy”! For a free copy, write on your 
business letterhead to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


How to save time and money 
with complicated type matter! 


To save time and money in the prepara- 
tion of complicated tables and catalogs, 
use the “‘type-stamping’’ system instead 
of having type hand set and electrotyped. 
The operator of a ‘‘type-stamping” 
machine stamps words and numerals (in 
almost any linotype face) directly onto 
a retouched photo, airbrush drawing, etc. 
This eliminates surprinting on negatives 
in plate making. When a table has been 
completely typestamped and the artist 
has ruled in the lines, you simply order 
a line cut. In case of errors or corrections, 





the new data is stamped on a piece of 
paper, cut to size and pasted over the 


old data. No need for re-opening forms 
and paying for costly hand composition. 


Harold L. Elfenbein, 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, 
New York, New York 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded 
to the sender. In case of similar contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 172, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation... 0..on» 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 


© KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP, 
T. MW. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Hifect* Enamel 


Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 
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Japan's Problem Now: 
To Live Without China 


Southeast Asia, not China, 
may provide the basis for Japan’s 
industrial comeback. Idea is to 
do business without China’s raw 
materials. 

Development projects are 
started to open up coal and iron 
deposits in India, Malaya, Philip- 
pines, elsewhere to feed the 
Japanese steel industry. 

It's a 50-million-dollar pro- 
gram to revive Japan as the 
major power in the Orient. 


TOKYO 


Japan, about to become an inde- 
pendent nation again, is breaking her 
traditional dependence on the _ in- 
dustrial raw materials of China. 

The Japanese are prospecting in re- 
mote regions of Southeast Asia to replace 
the resources cut off when the Com- 
munists took China. 

The country is winding up its role as 
a defeated and occupied enemy. With 
the active help of the U.S., Japan 
is preparing herself to regain her 
prewar position as the major indus- 
trial power of Asia. To do so, how- 
ever, she must find new raw mate- 
rials to feed her reviving industries. 
The rich deposits of China are gone 
for now, at least. And supplies 
furnished by the U.S. during the 
occupation will become prohibitive 
in price once the Japanese are on 
their own. 

To solve the problem, the Gov- 
ernment is pushing ambitious plans 
to send technicians and capital into 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Ma- 
lava, India, Indo-China, Borneo 
and Indonesia to develop new 
sources of iron ore, coking coal and 
nonferrous metals for Japan’s in- 
dustries—the steel industry in par- 
ticular. 

In some countries the Japanese 
are prepared to put up their own 
money in order to get development 
projects going. In others they are 
counting on arranging joint invest- 
ments with the United States. Al- 
together, more than 40 projects are 
under study. 


40 


In the Philippines, for example, Japan 
is negotiating to invest a million dol- 
lars in iron mines to expand production 
to a million tons a year—ore which the 
Japanese would get at a fixed price. 

In India, Japanese technicians are 
surveying iron-ore deposits in the Orissa- 
Bihar region. Mines there are producing 
1.5 million tons of ore annually but, be- 
cause of faulty transportation, only about 
200,000 tons of that is available for ex- 
port. The Japanese estimate that a 14- 
million-dollar investment to improve 
transportation would make it possible to 
boost exports to a million tons or more. 
Japan is prepared to split the develop- 
ment cost with the Indian Government 
and the World Bank. 

Investment of up to 50 million dollars 
in various Southeast Asia countries will 
be needed, the Japanese figure, to re- 
place China’s raw materials. Many of the 
projects are ruled out at present because 
of civil wars and terrorism. For instance, 
it took four battalions of British troops to 
escort one survey party to an iron-ore 
project in Malaya. But the Japanese are 
getting their plans set, anyway. 

Japan’s steel industry is expected to 
level off at about 9 million tons annual 
output. At that level, it needs 6 million 
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JAPAN’S INDUSTRY 
. . . transfusion from Southeast Asia? 


——, 


tons of iron ore and 4.5 million tons of 
coking coal. Before the end of World 
War II, practically all these materials 
came from China. 

Steel producers are putting pressure 
on the Japanese Government to keep 
the door open to renewed large-scale 
trade with Communist China. Potentially, 
China’s coking-coal resources are abun. 
dant. Iron-ore deposits have been worked 
extensively, however, and reserves are 
now limited. It is problematical whether 
the Chinese Communists would permit 
the export of iron ore. 

The Japanese now get more than half 
their iron ore and most of thei: coking 
coal from the U.S. and Canada. High 
freight rates boost the landed cost of 
these materials to between $30 and $35 
a ton. In the present sellers’ market that’s 
no problem, but it cannot go on forever. 
With high-priced American coke and ore, 
Japan’s steel industry will be unable to 
compete for export markets once the 
present world shortage eases. To survive 
as competitors, Japan’s industrialists 
know they have to find raw materials that 
will not cost dollars. They are convinced 
that Southeast Asia is the place to look. 

An exhaustive survey by Japanese 
economists and technicians indicates that 
Southeast Asia can produce sufficient raw 
materials to meet all the needs of the 
country’s steel industry if investments 
to develop these resources are supplied— 
either by Japan, the U.S., the World 
Bank, local governments or a combina- 
tion of these. 

India, Malaya and the Philippines, with 
sufficient foreign aid, could pro- 
duce all the iron ore Japan needs. 
Borneo and India could supply a 
considerable part of the coal re- 
quirements. 

That would still leave the cost 
problem unsolved. Coking coal 
from India, for instance, is not 
much cheaper than American coke. 
But it can be bought with sterling, 
rather than scarce dollars. So can 
other Asiatic raw materials. Steel 
experts figure that with raw mate- 
rials coming from Southeast Asia 
rather than America, Japanese steel 
will cost about the same as Amer- 
ican steel landed in Japan. But they 
believe the Japanese will have an 
edge in world markets because they 
will not have to sell their steel for 
dollars. 

The investment and development 
program for Southeast Asia still is 
in the blueprint stage, for the most 
part. The Japanese need the help 
of the U.S. and the World Bank 
to put it over. But, if it works, 
China will lose, probably for all 
time, the biggest customer for its 
most valuable raw materials. 
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A New Pattern 
for Middle South 


Wan’ Any Progress 
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The textile and apparel industry is firmly es- 
tablished in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippk 


Already 258 plants have been located in com- 
munities of desirable size, with enough space 
for buildings suited to economical textile and 
apparel operation. 


Output runs the alphabet from bathing suits, 
canvas, carpets and lingerie to shoes, stockings, 
suits and workclothes. Value of products is now 
well above $247 million annually. And earnings 
of 36 thousand textile and apparel workers stim- 
ulate all Middle South business. The plants 
consume many millions worth of farm products, 
while other large sums are spent in the area for 
goods, services and equipment. 
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Thus textile and apparel people help cut a 
pattern for progress in the area. As with many 
other industries, their large plant investments 
reflect confidence in the future of the Middle South. 
And sound economic advantages back this be- 
lief: varied raw materials, dependable low-cost 
power and natural gas, mild climate, friendly 
people, transportation networks, growing area 
markets plus access to world markets and re- 
sources via the port of New Orleans. 


Investigate the profit opportunities for your 
company. Specific data about the Middle South 
is yours for the asking. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office: 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, 
New Orleans, La., or any of these business-managed, 
tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson 5, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans 9, La. 






























































People of the Week 


Lord Cherwell Woos U.S. With Britain’s A-Bomb 
But Congress Is Coy With Hard-Won Atom Secrets 


Reported from 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


> Lord Cherwell, England’s top man 
for atomic energy, is trying to impress 
the U.S. with the fact that Great Brit- 
ain, working virtually alone, has de- 
veloped its own atomic bomb. He also 
wants the U.S. to understand that, in 
the process, British scientists have in- 
vented some tricks and techniques that 
the U.S. could use to its own advantage. 

Cherwell, a top-rank scientist and for 
many years the close friend and _inti- 
mate adviser of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, in fact would like to make a 
deal for pooling British and American 
atomic ideas and secrets. But, even 
though he has a bomb to display, the 
prospects for a full and continuing ex- 
change of information are remote. The 
U.S. Congress does not like the idea, 
and apparently will be hard to convince. 

For this attitude, Congress has its 
reasons. 

Security. Many members of Congress 
simply are afraid that U.S. secrets given 
to England would sooner or later find 
their way to Russia. In Washington it is 
not forgotten that Klaus Fuchs, a trusted 
British atomic worker for many years, 
confessed two years ago that he had been 
passing information on to Moscow. 

There also was the case of Bruno Pon- 
tecorvo, another atomic scientist, who 
disappeared and, it generally is con- 
ceded, made his way to Russia. In ad- 
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LORD CHERWELL 
. » . secrets for secrets? 


dition, two young British diplomats van- 
ished last May, and one of them had 
had general access to atomic informa- 
tion. There are reasons to believe that 
the two now are behind the Iron Curtain. 

In the face of this record, Congress is 
hardly in a mood to pool atomic secrets 
with the British. However, Lord Cher- 
well is trying to tighten security restric- 
tions. A close recheck of all British nu- 
clear workers is in progress, designed to 


weed out all cases of doubtful loyalty or 
security. 

Cherwell himself, a man impatient of 
restraints, thinks British civil-service re. 
strictions are to blame in part for the se. 
curity situation. He wants to put the 
atomic-energy program under an inde. 
pendent agency with the idea that jt 
would be relieved of much red tape, 
would make faster progress and be en- 
abled to deal more effectively with its 
own security problems. 

Such efforts to lock the stable door, 
however, have made little impression 
in Washington. In his move to put Brit- 
ish and American atomic development 
on a joint basis, Lord Cherwell now must 
depend on his still untested bomb. 

Better bomb? British scientists say 
they have reason to believe that it is a 
better, though not necessarily more pow- 
erful, weapon than any developed in 
the United States. There are intimations 
of new methods, new devices. 

Exactly what the British have pro- 
duced is, of course, a deep secret. Best 
opinion, however, is that it is a small 
bomb for tactical use to be dropped 
from a plane or, fired from artillery. 
Perhaps it also may be intended for use 
as the war head of a guided missile. 

Any improvements, experts _ think, 
probably lie in mechanisms for detonat- 
ing the bomb, or for greater accuracy 
of fire. In any event, the U.S. just now 
is deeply interested in the smaller bomb 
for tactical use. Several such weapons 
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BEHIND SECURITY BARRIERS, BRITAIN WORKS ON HER MYSTERY BOMB 
American scientists and Congressmen are waiting to see how good it is 
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HELDING AMERICA Guild PATER 


Beechcrafts speed the builder’s job 


More than 100 contracting, engineering and con- on the job, helping build a bigger, stronger America 

struction firms depend on Beechcrafts for these ... helping do the double job of increasing defense 

profitable reasons: The same number of key men production and keeping consumer goods rolling, 

can supervise additional work in the field. They too. Find out what a company-owned Beechcraft 

enjoy complete mobility of action. They spend less can do for you. Call your Beechcraft distributor. 

time on the road, more time on the job. Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
In every industrial activity Beechcrafts are daily Kansas, U.S.A. 
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MODEL 18 U 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 































































Roniwoky Straight 
¢ ron Wheskey 


BOTTi go th BONDS 


THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 


a full-flavored distinguished 


Kentucky favorite. 


100 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION « OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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gLEISCHMANY, 
CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 





Putting MOSINEE [| 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 


You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
tions ... to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 


e@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 

@ Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 

@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 

@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 

@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres. 

@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 

For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor 
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and THE BUTTERY 


Frank Bering, Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Eugene Barrett, V.P 
North State Parkway 


at Goethe 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Early in war, British led U. 5. 
in nuclear know-how ... 


have been detonated in the Nevad, 
desert. American scientists and militan 
men are extremely curious as to what 
the British have found. 

Close-mouthed scientist. For the 
present, Lord Cherwell is not saying. He 
and Mr. Churchill are engaged in ap 
effort to maneuver the U.S. into a gen. 
eral exchange of information. They and 
the British generally feel annoved that 
America has excluded them from its 
confidence. 

This exclusion began more than five 
years ago, when the U.S. Atomic Ep. 
ergy Act was passed, with sharp restric. 
tions on the transmission of scientific se. 
crets to other nations. The British, how- 
ever, shared fully in the making of the 
first wartime bombs and were fully cog. 
nizant of the theories and processes that 
went into them. 

British spokesmen make much of the 
fact that early in the war England was 
far ahead of the U.S. in nuclear te- 
search. They were so far along, in fact, 
that Mr. Churchill, with Lord Cherwell’s 
concurrence, was determined to attempt 
making a bomb, with or without Ameri- 
can help. 

The U.S. agreed to go along, how- 
ever. The immense factories were |o- 
cated in the U.S., far removed from 
German air raids. British scientists were 
sent to the United States. Knowledge 
and theory were pooled, under an ar- 
rangement between Mr. Churchill and 
the late President Roosevelt. 

In postwar England, under the Labor 
Government, it was decided to concen- 
trate on peacetime uses of atomic en- 
ergy—a large office building is heated 
by by-products of an experimental plant 
—and leave bomb making to the United 
States. There would be no costly dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. Churchill, resentful of American 
secrecy, kept agitating for independent 
British bomb experimentation. At one 
point he threatened to publish the agree- 
ment he made with Mr. Roosevelt. Be- 
cause of this prodding and for other 
reasons, the Labor Government decided 
in 1948 to develop its own bomb. 

Negotiations for an exchange of in- 
formation with the U.S. were begun 
and seemed to be making progress. Then 
came the Fuchs case. 

Custodian. Although Lord Cherwell 
is the custodian of the future of the 
British bomb, he had little to do with 
its development. When the Labor Gov- 
ernment was in power he divided his 
time between his private, closely guard- 
ed laboratory at Oxford University and 
the discussions in the House of Lords. 
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,.. English resent need 
for A-bomb race with ally 


In his middle 60s, Lord Cherwell is a 
bachelor, an ascetic, a vegetarian, a tee- 
totaler. Mr. Churchill is none of these, 
but years ago he made Cherwell his fre- 
quent companion and his adviser on all 
things scientific. Despite his personal aus- 
terity, Cherwell is a man of gaiety and 
wit, He also has a scientist’s precise mind 
and insistence on exact knowledge. 

In 1937, Cherwell, then Frederick 
Lindemann, ran for a seat in the House 
of Commons, and Churchill went to Ox- 
ford to help in his campaign. Neverthe- 
less, he was badly beaten. Taking over 
wartime England, Churchill wanted his 
friend in the Cabinet, and, to bring him 
into Parliament and make him eligible, 
arranged a baronetcy, which gave Cher- 
well a seat in the House of Lords. 

Throughout the war, Lord Cherwell 
was the man through whom all technical 
improvements, all scientific devices were 
cleared. He also maintained for the Prime 
Minister's use a huge statistical bureau 
on all phases of warfare that could be 
reduced to figures. Lord Cherwell came 
back when Churchill took office again. 

Titularly, Cherwell now is Paymaster 
General of Her Majesty’s Forces. How- 
ever, there is no pretense that he has 
the task of paying off the troops. His 
job, specifically, is the supervision of 
atomic development. To be readily avail- 
able, Lord Cherwell lives at No. 11 
Downing St., next door to the Prime Min- 
ister's official residence. 

Persuader. Back in office, Mr. Church- 
ill and Lord Cherwell found the Labor- 
ites hed made much more atomic prog- 
ress than had been supposed. They pub- 
licly acknowledged that fact. Then, they 
came together to the U.S., early in Jan- 
wary, An important phase of their mission 
was to tell U.S. officials how far British 
scientists had gotten, and work out, if 
possible, a freer exchange of information. 

In England there is indignation that 
Britain must spend billions of pounds 
and devote scarce man power, materials 
and machinery to an effort to impress 
Great Britain’s best ally and obtain once 
more a joint atomic program. Scientists 
in both countries, in addition, think much 
laster progress would be made working 
together than separately. 

But Congress cannot forget the Fuchs 
case and the other cases. Apparently a 
change in the congressional viewpoint 
can be effected only by a demonstration 
that the British have information that 
would be of great benefit to the United 
States, So, much depends on Lord Cher- 
well’s new bomb. To achieve a joint pro- 
gram, however, it will have to be rather 
terrific, 
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Place Your Plant Where 





PLUS Room to Grow! 


A plant site at the heart of the greatest industrial center of the United States 
—where transportation facilities, labor supply, and living conditions are 
unexcelled—yet a site that offers room to grow and expand—this is the 
prospect for industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 





This industrial “elbow room” is an important plus to look for these days. 
To find it in a location where industrial growth, measured in dollars, has 
exceeded that of any comparable area in the country is to find the ideal 
spot for the development or expansion of your business. 


That is why, before you decide on avy industrial location, you are urged 
to investigate Chicago and Northern Illinois. We'll make that easy for you. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you 
a careful analvsis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
business. Or if you wish, we will send vou a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information vou give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: 
Railroad Center of the United States + World Airport + Inland 
Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great 
Financial Center + The “Great Central Market” + Food Pro- 
ducing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturing +* Good Labor Relations Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts 
of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government + Good 
Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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with WALTER S. FRANKLIN 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Problems, over the years, have 
piled up for the railroads. Competition has cut in- 
to the rails’ share of the traffic dollar. Costs of op- 
eration have multiplied. Earnings of the railroads 
have suffered. 

Right now, the situation facing the railroads 1s 
of particular concern, because the entire transpor- 
tation policy is under review by Congress. 

The future of the railroads is discussed by 
Walter S. Franklin, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in the following interview with editors 
of U.S. News & World Report. 
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WALTER S. FRANKLIN is a leader in the railroad 
business. He went to work for the Pennsylvania in 
1906, just after his graduation from Harvard. Ex- 
cept for a stretch in the Army in World War I and 
a nine-year period in the export-import business, 
he has been railroading practically all of his life. 

As a young man, he worked on the freight plat- 
form of the Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, and was 
selected for the company’s top job in 1949. 

Mr. Franklin is recognized as one of the best- 
informed men in the country on transportation 
questions and particularly on rail rates. 











Q What is the principal problem that the railroads 
face today, Mr. Franklin? 

A There are really two problems in one. First is the 
great inflation in cost of operations that has occurred, 
both in wages and in the cost of materials, and the 
other is the inability to set our prices, raise them, 
fast enough to cover those increases in cost as they 
occur. 

Q There's a considerable lag between the two? 

A There is a very definite lag. 

Q Can you give us some idea of that cost? 

A Our costs for wages have gone up 63 million dol- 
lars a year, and materials and supplies 20 million—a 
total of 83 million just since July, 1950. 

To offset this we have only 39 million from in- 
creased rates, freight, mail, passenger, all kinds of in- 
creases we have been able to obtain. 

So we have a hole there or a gap of 44 million dol- 
lars to make up. 

Q Is that the Pennsylvania Railroad alone—a 63- 
million increase in wages? 

A Yes. For each point the cost of living, or escala- 
tor clause, moves up we have to increase our pay roll 
by 1 cent, and what that means to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is that each point is the equivalent of 
$3,300,000. 

Q Is that 1 cent an hour? 

A One cent an hour, that means $3,300,000 per year 
to us. 

Now, in addition to that, we’ve had substantial in- 
creases—over 120 per cent since 1939—in our cost of 
materials. 

During the same period our rate structure has 
gone up about 72 per cent, if you take it on the rates. 
If you take it on an average revenue per ton-mile, 
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which is perhaps fairer, it’s gone up about 61 per 


cent. 
Q Since when? 
A Since 1939. 
Q Well, how can you make any money? 


A We think our people did an excellent job in’51 
because we still made 26 million dollars after making 
up that 44-million gap I referred to between increased 
costs and increased rates. But obviously on a billion- 
dollar business, to make only 26 million was extremely 


disappointing. 


Q When you have this gap, and you still make 


money, what is the explanation? 


A Savings through greater efficiency. Today we are 
hauling a lot more freight behind each locomotive. 
We have taken off some passenger-train mileage that 
is not profitable. Just general improvement in the op- 


eration of the railroad. 


Q Are you cutting down the extent of repairs then? 


Is maintenance down? 


A No—not down. It’s not up to where we want it, 
but the equipment today on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is, in my judgment, in better shape than it’s been 
in any time that I have been connected with the rail- 


road. 


Q How much reduction in service to the public has 


there been in this savings program? 


A There has been no reduction in freight service. 
The reduction in passenger service since May, when 
we made these cuts, has been about 6 per cent. We run 
an average on the Pennsylvania Railroad of sched- 
uled passenger trains of about 100,000 miles a day. 
We have taken off 6,200 miles. But we claim that our 
passenger service over all is better today from the pub- 


lic’s point of view. 
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Rates Lag Behind Rising Costs ... Need for a New 


Transportation Policy ... Trains Now Overcrowded 


Q Do you feel that the railroads’ policies in im- 
proving their facilities and so on have justified their 
position in the transportation system of the country? 

A Absolutely. I think the service rendered by the 
railroads during the past war substantially proved 
that, and I think it is being proved right now by what 
the Government has insisted the railroads do and in 
recognizing the needs for steel and authorizing steel 
to be put into the cars and tracks and other things, 
recognizing the fact that they are absolutely necessary 
not only for commercial use in times of peace but also 
in times of war. 

Q You regard many of the services that the rail- 
roads perform as not getting done any other way? 

A That’s right, particularly in long-distance trans- 
portation, which the railroads can do better than any 
other form of transportation. 

Q If we didn’t have the railroads, then we wouldn't 
have a going national economy? 

A That’s correct, in our judgment. 

Q Conversely, we are vulnerable, aren’t we, in case 
of an attack that would paralyze railroad transporta- 
tion? 

A No, not necessarily. We have already a substan- 
tial amount of materials to take care of certain places 
where there is the danger of damage—for instance, to 
important bridges and things of that kind. We have 
quietly accumulated sections to go in there and repair 
the bridges. 

Now, of course, if you have an atomic bomb, that’s 
a different thing. But the ordinary damage that would 
be done by ordinary explosives we can take care of 
pretty promptly. That’s been proven to be a fact. In 
Europe, during World War II, they were able to bring 
the railroads back very quickly after they were 
bombed out. 


No Subsidy Wanted 

Q It's generally agreed that low-cost transportation 
by rail is one of the things that has made this coun- 
try’s economy what it is. Would you follow that along 
and say that a greater subsidy to allow lower rail costs 
would be beneficial? 

A We do not want a subsidy of any kind, shape or 
form. 

QI realize that personally and industrially as a 
company you don’t, but would you consider that gen- 
erally? i 

A I would say definitely that that would be detri- 
mental to the development of the country. 

Q How so? 


A Because I think that each type of business opera- 
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tion has got to stand on its own feet, and if something 
artificial is injected into it it will hurt the whole de- 
velopment of the country. 

Q It’s a competitive economy, so it ought to be 
competitively sound? 

A Absolutely. I would like to say one other thing 
along the same line. As you know, the statistics gotten 
out by certain of the banks and some of the Govern- 
ment departments show what industry earns on net 
worth, and, generally speaking, that percentage on net 
worth is around 15 per cent. That’s what it has been 
the past few years in industry generally, not including 
railroads. 

Q After taxes? 

A That’s right. Now, in the railroad business, tak- 
ing it for all Class I roads, it’s 4 per cent. 

Q Traditionally you should get 6 per cent, 
shouldn’t you? 

A We have had hopes for 6 per cent for years. It was 
at one time 5.75, but that has been out ever since 1933. 


On Investment, 2.5 Per Cent 

Q You earned a better return in 1951 than you did 
in 1950, is that right? 

A No, our total return was lower. To look at our per- 
centage of return in 1951 on depreciated investment 
of about $2,300,000,000, we only earned about 2.5 per 
cent. , 

Q So that your real reason for seeking increased 
earnings is to make it worth while for investors to put 
their money in railroad securities? 

A Certainly. We’re out to make a better showing 
because we’re out right now borrowing money from 
the same money market as industry generally. 

Q Your funds for expansion are mostly borrowed 
money on mortgages, aren’t they? You're not getting 
much equity capital, are you? 

A We’re not getting any equity money. 

Q Your borrowings, then, are not on the basis of 
your earnings, but on your capacity to pay interest? 

A Capacity to pay interest, but that in itself must 
show a capacity to make earnings. The two go to- 
gether. 

Q Then you're not in a good-enough position to try 
for equity money, are you? 

A Oh, no. 

Q How long has it been since you raised any equity 
money on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

A My guess on that would be about 20 years. 

Q Is that true of most railroads? 

A Yes, most railroads. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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.. - ‘Wages were settled not by us but at the White House’ 


Q Then the risk capital isn't going into the rail- 
roads? How do your dividends compare in these two 
years? 

A We paid the same dividends. We paid 2 per cent, 
a dollar a share, in both 50 and ’51. But for years we 
paid 6 per cent, and we have never gotten back up to 
that even in the highest obtained during the war years, 
which was 5 per cent. 

Q The net worth on which you earned this low rate 
of interest reflects the old valuation on a lower price 
level, doesn't it? 

A Oh, yes. You couldn’t begin to reproduce our 
property at today’s prices. 

Q How many billions might it take to reproduce 
the Pennsylvania Railroad? How many times your 
depreciated investment? 

A Two or three times. I don’t think you could do it 
for that. It would take something like 7 or 8 billion 
dollars. 

Q And you're not accumulating reserves to replace 
all this property when it has to be replaced? 

A No. Of course, we have a definite depreciation set 
up by the Interstate Commerce Commission that we 
have to comply with. 

Q Would it be adequate to replace your property at 
the higher prices of today? 

A Oh, no. 

Q And your profits are not sufficient to accumulate 
the additional money necessary? 

A That’s right. 

Q Then are we going to be without railroads some- 
day? 

A No, we don’t think so, because of the fact that we 
have been able to move along on this, and we hope for 
a change for the better. Our stockholders, of course, 
are far from satisfied. 

Q Well, aren’t you ultimately going to be owned by 
the Government if you keep on this way? 

A No, I don’t agree to that. I think we can still, 
with a reasonable determination of the proper rate 
structure by the Commission, continue on. 


Time Lag Before Rate Increase 

Q How much of a time lag has there been between 
an increase in wages on the railroads and the increase 
in freight rates you need to offset it? 

A We’ve never been able to get all of it, and it’s 
taken us from 6 to 8 months to get even a part of it. 
And another thing that is very important: Every in- 
crease given to every other industry that has gone be- 
fore the Office of Price Stabilization to get their in- 
creases—the oil companies, the motor companies— 
these increases have been given to them in from three 
to four weeks’ time. Further than that, there has never 
been one that is temporary. The increase that we’ve 
obtained to offset these increased wages and cost of 
materials expires in February, 1953. 

















































Q What do you mean, expires? 

A It is temporary! No other industry in this period 
has been authorized increases under any such stipula- 
tion, 

Q Do they authorize any retroactive increases? 

A No. 

Q So if, for example, you have to face a wage in- 
crease on July | of a certain year you don't get action 
until the September of the following year, there js 
no way that you can cover the 15 months of expense 
that you've had? 

A That’s right. But the wage increase, on the other 
hand, is usually retroactive. 


Need for Speed in Rate Decisions 

Q Would you favor legislation which would require 
that before these wage increases you grant could be 
effective they must have the approval of the ICC? 

A Now, wait a minute. These wage increases were 
settled not by us but at the White House. 

Q Well, would you favor that before any settle- 
ments shall take effect they shall first have to be ap- 
proved by the ICC? 

A Not necessarily. I wouldn’t say that. But I would 
say that when we have a wage increase, and can show 
that, then we should be allowed to raise our price 
structure clear across the board sufficiently to take 
care of that immediately. 

Q Show it to whom? 

A To the ICC. 

Q Without those long hearings, you mean? 

A To go right ahead with it. In other words, if we 
had known of that wage increase for Jan. 1, 1952, and 
it was announced to us on about December 15th, we 
would have had plenty of time to print our tariffs and 
have them effective on January Ist. 

Q In other words, an escalator clause? 

A It isn’t quite that, because if we put in an in- 
creased tariff schedule then the ICC would have the 
opportunity, if there was anything wrong with that, to 
cut it wherever it was wrong and take it out. 

Q But meanwhile it would be in effect? 

A Yes. 

Q What proportion would you require on that? 
How much of your total cost is in wages, with traffic 
as it is today? 

A Wages take 55 cents of each dollar of revenue we 
take in. We think as far as wages are concerned that 
we should recover 100 per cent. In other words, if 
wages go up 13 million, we ought to be able to increase 
our price structure by 13 million. Our rate of return is 
so low that we cannot absorb any part of it. 

Q But putting it on the other basis, if wages go up 
10 per cent, how much do your rates have to go up? 

A That depends, of course, on the different propet- 
ties, but—let’s put it this way: Suppose our gross on 
freight comes to about 800 million, so that if our 
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wages went up 8 million, then we'd have to move rates 
up about 1 per cent. 

Q Might not that proposal at the present time run 
counter to the Office of Price Stabilization regulation 
which has a— 

A They have nothing to do with us. 

Q Don't they sit in on these hearings? 

A Yes, but they have nothing to do with us. They 
are one of six different Government departments fight- 
ing us today down there for this increase. And there 
isn’t a single Government department appearing be- 
fore OPS to try to stop any of the increases that other 
industries apply for, nor can anybody coming from 
the outside do so. 

In other words, if an industry goes before OPS, 
there isn’t anybody down there objecting. They show 
them a sheet of paper on what has been the increase in 
wages and cost of materials and what they ought to 
have in a price increase to reimburse themselves for 
this, and in three weeks’ time they can go ahead and 
put it in. 

Q But with you they all go down there and try to 
oppose it? 

A That’s right. 

Q That's in the law, too, isn’t it, that everybody 
gets into a hearing who wants to? 

A Oh, yes, but there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment departments should do it. Here Congress has 
designated the ICC to look after the rate structure of 
the railroads. There is no reason why the Department 
of Commerce and Department of Agriculture and 
OPS and everybody else should come down there and 
oppose it. 


Diesel Program Nearly Complete 

Q How long under ‘these conditions do you think 
the roads can continue a high rate of capital expendi- 
tures? There’s been considerable fear among business 
that capital expenditures in general might fall off be- 
cause of a recession— 

A We have completed a large percentage of our 
equipment program. We have about 200,000 freight 
cars now and, if we have a proper business, we will be 
perhaps replacing that equipment at a rate of about 
5,000 cars a year. Our Diesel-engine program will be 
pretty well up by the end of this year or the first half 
of 1953—by that I mean that we will have about 96 
per cent of our passenger service either by electricity 
or by Diesel, and we will have about 82 per cent of the 
freight service hauled by Diesel and electric power. 
Our switching service will be higher than that. So that 
we think that, generally speaking, our big program 
on the Diesels, which has run about 310 million dol- 
lars in the last three years, will be pretty well taken 
care of. 

Q With all these changes that have been going on 
in the country, do you think that the transportation 
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policy has kept pace with the economic importance of 
the railroads? 

A I think it has in some respects, but hasn’t in all 
respects, and that is illustrated by just what’s hap- 
pened since Jan, 1, 1951. There has been this very defi- 
nite change in cost due to a cost-of-living increase in 
railway wages. 

What we should have is an opportunity to act if our 
costs move up as they did in April, 1951, when the 
escalator clause moved our wages up 6 cents an hour. 
That was practically 20 million dollars right there. 
We should have a corresponding move right away on 
our price structure so we can stop that leak right there. 


Many Regulating Boards 

Q What we have now is an Interstate Commerce 
Commission that regulates the rates of railroads, and 
over here, somewhere else, a Stabilization Board that 
regulates the wages in the railroads, and I dare say 
that the States come in and do a certain amount of 
regulating. There’s no one place where you can get, at 
the same moment, the factors solved to enable you to 
regulate policy and program your operations, is there? 

A That’s right. There is, of course, the fact that 
only interstate traffic, both passenger and freight, is 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
One of our troubles is that after they have determined 
what they are willing to do, then we have to go to 
eleven States before we can get our complete rate 
structure changed. 

Q And that takes considerable time? 

A Yes. In fact, some of the increases that were au- 
thorized in August, 1951, are not yet effective in some 
of those States. 

Q What could be done to accelerate that action? 

A In general revenue cases where a group of rail- 
roads in the territory want to raise their rates and they 
can prove that there’s been an increased cost to fully 
justify it, we think that the Commission should allow 
those rates to become effective and that the laws 
should be changed so that they are obligated to allow 
those rates to go in. 

Q Isn't the Commission pretty well burdened with 
work of all kinds from the railroads? 

A I don’t think they are as overburdened on rate 
cases as they are by the enormous amount of statisti- 
cal data that is submitted to them for analysis. And, 
of course, they are one of the few Government depart- 
ments that have cut down their number of employes 
rather than increased them. On that account I feel 
strongly that their appropriations should be liberal- 
ized. 

Q Do you think the idea of a national commission 
of 11 men is a satisfactory way of regulating the rail- 
roads, or should it include other activities besides the 
rates? 
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A Of course, it does now include other activities be- 
sides rates. It includes all kinds of things—service, 
equipment, lots of things. 

Q It has no jurisdiction over wage rates? 

A No, but in the price structure for services and 
things of that kind, that is all under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There are a great many peo- 
ple who think that one commission should look after 
all forms of transportation. 

Q How do the railroads feel about the report made 
on the Senate Resolution S-50? 

A We think that’s good. 

Q In general, how would you summarize its good 
features? 

A I think it recognizes the one thing that the Com- 
mission has not been alive to: prompt changes in rates. 
Further the Commission hasn’t given the management 
the freedom of action that it is entitled to, and I think 
those two things are the strongest features that we see 
in that Resolution 50 report. 

Q Do you expect action at this session of Congress? 

A We’re hopeful. 

Q Are you going to have the support of the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods in that legislation? 

A I would think so. 

Q Has it been customary in the past whenever some 
important change has been made that you have had 
their support? 

A Very largely in anything that is not directly re- 
lated to labor. 

Q And this doesn't relate to labor? 

A No. 


Proposed Legislation 

Q What legislation is being proposed on Capitol 
Hill that is important to the railroads? 

A There are two pieces of legislation that are now 
very important to us. One is to take out the lag I 
talked about a few minutes ago. The other one is for 
us to have the right to really adjust the rates. Actually 
this piece of legislation is designed to keep the Com- 
mission from substituting its judgment for ours as to 
what traffic would move on the new rates. This is a 
point that some of the commissioners have in mind. 

If you take a commodity—we'll say alcoholic bever- 
ages—and that business has been lost to trucks, and 
we determine to reduce the rates to get that commod- 
ity back on the railroads, one of the commissioners 
apparently feels that when that rate is reduced corre- 
sponding reductions should be made on all traffic that 
we handle. 

We claim that that is not in any sense necessary be- 
cause the business would be moving at the rate that we 
would be quoting and we would therefore not be doing 
any damage to anybody who is competing with that. 

Therefore, we should have the right to adjust the 
rate structure so that we can get the greatest possible 
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advantage out of it, provided that we don’t do any- 
thing that is in any way a discrimination against any- 
body or any group or any town. 

Q Or any related products? 

A That’s right. This piece of legislation you asked 
about is primarily designed to meet the situation. If 
we go up to the Commission and ask for an increase in 
rates to meet increase in costs, they say if you put 
those increased rates in you won’t get enough traffic to 
get increased revenue and therefore we won’t let you 
put the increased rates in. We think that a decision of 
that kind as to what traffic will move at what rates is 
primarily a business decision, and if we want to take 
the risk of losing business, which we don’t think we’l! 
lose or we wouldn’t put the rates in, we ought to be al- 
lowed to exercise our own discretion in that. 

So this bill simply takes out certain language from 
the existing law which authorizes the Commission to 
consider the effect of rates on the movement of traffic. 


Better Understanding by Public 

Q Do you think that the public as a whole is a lit ‘le 
more understanding of the problem of the railrocds 
than it was 30 years ago when the railroads were being 
denounced regularly? 

A I think there has been a substantial, encouraging 
understanding within the last year, particularly by 
the large shippers on the railroads. I think they’ve be- 
gun to realize that there’s got to be teamwork here, a 
little bit more than there has been. 

Q Aren't you getting more support from the agri- 
cultural group? 

A Yes. Of course, you’ve seen that recent statement 
by the National Grange, which favors a moderniza- 
tion of our national transportation policy. This is very 
encouraging to us. 

Q Do you think that the railroads are more under- 
standing of the public? 

A I am confident of that, although I don’t think 
that we’ve been failing in that for some time. 

Q What would you say is the major complaint of 
the public? For example, would you say that most of 
your complaints come on irregular schedules, rates, 
comforts, or what? 

A I would say that—having in mind the fact that 
trains have been more crowded recently not only be- 
cause of the trend of the furlough travel but also be- 
cause of the weather conditions and so on—I would 
say that there have been more complaints about the 
troubles in making train reservations and the “red 
cap” service than anything else. There are a few com- 
plaints concerning on-time performance and_ the 
crowded conditions of some trains, but we don’t have 
nearly as many complaints as we used to have. 

Q What about rates? 

A Very little complaint on rates, either passenget- 
fare or freight. Outside of a few isolated cases on 
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freight rates, I wouldn’t say that there are many com- 
plaints. 

Q You're not losing first-class passenger traffic to 
the air lines on the matter of price, are you? 

A In some instances. Where the air lines with the 
help of Government subsidies are running these very 
low-priced coach services between points like New 
York and Chicago, we are going to have trouble hold- 
ing the passengers, but not generally. 

Q Do you feel that you can compete with truck 
transportation under the existing system of regula- 
tions? 

A Yes. So far as longer hauls, not most of the short 
hauls of 40 or 50 miles, but if you get into a longer 
haul, given a reasonable opportunity to adjust our 
rates, we can compete successfully. 

Q Are you allowed to engage in truck operations? 

A Yes. 

Q Can xou send material by freight directly to the 
door of the distributor or consumer? 

A We can have our own trucking company go to 
your place of business, pick up your shipment, take 
it by rail to Chicago and perform the same service for 
it out there. ; 

Q So it is from door to door? 

A Yes. 

Q Is this all done through your own companies? 

A Through our own companies or through other 
companies with which we have contractual arrange- 
ments. 

Q You don’t think that this rate increase that you 
are asking now will get the general level of the rail- 
roads up to the point where there is going to be a 
danger of losing business? 

A What it does mean is that certain adjustments 
will have to be made. In other words, we will have cer- 
tain rates which may be too high between certain lo- 
calities and we will have to adjust those rates. 


Transport’s Share of Cost Is Less 

Q But, generally speaking, you think you'll still 
have some headroom? 

A Yes. The relationship of the cost of railroad 
transportation to the value of commodities today as 
compared with some years is interesting in this re- 
spect: If you take the figure in 1933—of course, that 
was somewhat high because that was a bad year—the 
railroad rates at that time formed about 10 per cent of 
the value of commodities moving over the railroads. 
Today it is less than 6 per cent. 

Q Can you give us any other period of comparison? 

A Yes. In '29 it was about 7.75. 

Q Do you know what it was in °39? 

A I don’t know offhand, but it was much higher 
than it is today—around 8 per cent. Another thing you 
might be interested in is that on coal the rate used to 
form about 60 per cent of the price of coal and now it’s 
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..» ‘Heavier load behind the locomotive brings earnings’ 


only about 38 per cent. That is in part an answer to 
the question you raised. 

In other words, today the per cent of the cost of 
transportation to the wholesale prices generally is very 
substantially lower than it was in prewar years, and 
at no time in that period, going back to ’28, was it 
ever as low as it is today. 

Q Are you getting back any business lost to other 
forms of transportation? 

A Yes. 

Q To what is that due? 

A It’s due to a proper adjustment of rates, as, for in- 
stance, where we were losing some iron and steel 
business. The iron and steel rates have been adjust- 
ed so that we leave in the rates on the level that 
they are for light loads. But if you are able to ship, 
say, an 80-thousand-pound load instead of the cus- 
tomary 40-thousand-pound load, we give a lower 
rate on that. That does two things. It enables us to 
get that business in fewer cars at higher per-car- 
mile earnings, and enables us to get a heavier load 
behind the locomotive, and that’s what brings in 
the earnings. 

Q Is there to be any increase in passenger fares? 

A No. Not generally. 


Improving Roadbeds 

Q Will the roadbeds recover from the beating that 
they took during the war? 

A Yes, I think they will. We’ve been putting in 
about 50,000 tons of rail a year during the last two 
years. We should normally be putting in about 75,000. 
We have told the Commission that if we would get this 
increase that we are now asking for, we would put in 
100,000 tons. The roadbed between here and New York 
and Chicago and St. Louis is good. The difficulty is 
that on the yard tracks and the branch lines there 
hasn’t been enough rail taken up from the through 
lines to relay rail to keep those lines up to where they 
should be. 

Q What can you do to improve speeds on the rail- 
roads? 

A We don’t want to improve the speeds particular- 
ly. The reason for that is that it is more important to 
us to have a proper leaving time and a proper arrival 
time and give you a comfortable ride than it is to try 
to move a little faster. We offer safety, convenience 
and comfort. 

Q Are there any inventions coming that will reduce 
your operating expenses? 

A Yes, there are a number of things that we are 
working on. 

Q Atomic energy one of them? 

A No. One thing we are working on is a gas-turbine 
engine in which we've had some very interesting re- 
sults. It has really great possibilities. Whether it will 
be an answer or not we don’t know. 
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Aircraft, suddenly a major in- 
dustry, is due to stay there this 
time. Odds are against a post- 
defense crash. 

Plane-making industry has 
jumped from 20th to fourth place 
in two years. 

What will happen when war 
orders end? They aren‘t going 
to for a long time. Defense and 
civilian demand is counted on 
to keep aviation high in indus- 
try’s ranks. 


A new giant among industries is 
growing up in this country. It is avia- 
tion manufacturing, a “war baby” that 
has come of age. Aircraft production 
now ranks with steel, autos, textiles 
as a foremost national enterprise, and 
for the first time it is on a permanent 
mass-production footing. 

Up to now, aviation’s fortunes have 
gone up and down like a yo-yo, with 
every war and threat of war. After World 
War I, only three companies survived 
the crash of the military market. After 
World War II, the situation was almost 
as bad when military buying fell from a 
rate of 96,000 planes in 1944 to 1,330 
planes in 1946 and the big personal- 
plane market failed to appear. 

Many people have wondered if a 
third crash is not on the way, after the 
present rearmament boom subsides. The 
answer is no, according to the best indi- 
cations now available. 

By 1954 this country will have assem- 
bled an aviation industry such as the 
world has never seen before. It will be 
a sprawling giant, fed by its own enor- 
mous pipe lines of raw materials and 
electric power, capable of turning out 
40 planes a day plus hundreds of guided 
missiles when idling along at only one- 
fourth its capacity. 

The plan is never to let this vast in- 
dustrial machine run down below the 25 
per cent mark in its rate of operations. 
That means an aviation industry func- 
tioning at three times the pre-Korean 
rate in planes alone, with guided-missile 
output piled on top of that. 
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New Mass Industry 


Planners figure that such a pace of pro- 
duction will be required at the minimum 
after 1954. In making that estimate 
they count on some powerful forces 
that are influencing the air picture of 
the future. 

There will be a 143-wing Air Force to 
maintain, plus a Naval and Marine avia- 
tion force equal to about 20 more wings. 
A sizable flow of planes and missiles 
will be going, in all likelihood, to U.S. 
allies. 

The civil transport fleet will need to 
be modernized with jet and turboprop 
planes during the next 10 years, and 
then maintained at perhaps two to four 
times its present size. Air lines are ex- 
panding fast. 

Guided missiles will be required in 
astronomical numbers for all tactical 





AVIATION: BIG, TO STAY BIG 


Already 4th in Nation 


units of the armed forces. A big stockpile 
of defensive missiles probably will be 
built for home defense of U.S. cities. On 
the horizon, too, is the chance that hel. 
copters, in one form or another, will 
nally produce the mass market for small 
personal planes that aircraft makers haye 
always dreamed of. 

These are the reasons why aviation’s 
long-term prospects are more promising 
than ever before, in terms of demand, 
However, sources of supply are going to 
be many times larger than before, too, so 
individual companies will meet plenty 
of competition for the markets of the fu- 
ture. But, until the race with Russia for 
air supremacy is decided, there is no 
prospect that the U.S. aviation industry 
will be allowed to wither away, and al- 
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The size of the new aviation industry 
is to be a big surprise to many people, 
because it has grown so fast. It is grow- 
ing still. Here are the measurements of 
his new industry, and some revealing 
facts about policies designed to keep it 
strong: 

Output records give one measure of 
wviation’s growth. 

Production of aviation factories jumped 
50 per cent in 1951. From that level, 
output will rise another 100 per cent in 
1952, in aircraft weight produced. The 
1952 growth, moreover, will be accom- 
plished with the brakes on. Schedules 
jiready are being trimmed here and 
there to keep from starting the kind of 
unhealthy boom that always has been 
followed by a complete “bust” in the 
past. 

A few figures show the prospects 
dearly. Plane output will rise to 12,220 
in 1952, comprising 9,000 military and 
3220 civil planes. 

As the chart on page 52 shows, that 
is about double the warplanes made in 
1951, a tooling-up year when actual out- 
put lagged. 

In 1953, programs call for 18,300 
planes—15,000 military types, 3,300 civil 
planes. The Navy and Marines will reach 
their planned fighting strength that year. 
The Air Force will still have some ex- 
panding to do, and production will rise 
a little more, in 1954, to 21,500 planes, 
including 18,000 warplanes. 

The industry will be running at less 
than half throttle, at this rate. It will be 
capable, by 1954, of making 50,000 
planes a vear. But plans are to hold out- 
put steady at the 21,500 rate through 
1954 and 1955. 

A real decline, and aviation’s next 
big testing period, is to come in 1956. 
Output of military planes then is due to 
fall about 45 per cent, from 18,000 a 
vear to 10,000. But at about that point 
the decline will stop, under present plans. 

Unless Congress is willing to see the 
new air fleets, purchased at such cost, 
become obsolete, and unless it consents 
to let Russia pull ahead of the U.S. in 
the air, a purchase of from 7,000 to 10,- 
0 new planes a year for replacements 
trom 1956 on is indicated. 

In addition, manufacturers will have 
substantial guided-missile jobs to do, 
probably worth 3 to 5 billion dollars a 
year, or more. Civil-plane output, con- 
ervatively estimated at 3,500 planes a 
year in 1956, actually may be entering 
areal boom, rising to 4,000 units or 
more per year by late 1956 or early 
1957. That is when most air lines plan 
to start re-equipping with jet and turbo- 
prop models. 

Employment figures tell the story of 
capa growth, and future prospects, 
00, 

Aviation workers now total half a 
million. Aviation thus is the fourth larg- 
‘st employer of manufacturing workers 
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A “BOSS* HAS NOTHING TO DO. » 


EXCEPT « 


+ Gecide what to do and tell somebody to do it. 









+ listen why it should not be done, or done by 
somebody else, or done differently. 


- follow up to see if it has been done and dis- 
cover that it hasn't. 






webiguire why and listen to srojses. 
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Which copy was mimeographed? 


You're right. Both copies were mimeographed. And now this 
economical process lets you use almost every kind of paper 
and card stock in sizes from 3 x 5 to 9 x 16 inches. 


In multiple colors . . . with lettering . . . with illustration 
... whatever kind of copies you want, you can produce them 
easily and economically. MODERN mimeographing keeps step 
with your imagination. 


ol @oMn i c-X-Mm oXo) pace) i(oMo) mr toluil ol (-ymuilell Minl-maelt] Xelamol-1leh ve 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


AB DICK 


ummm THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, DEPT. UN-252-2 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


" Send me the free portfolio of MODERN mimeographing 
samples. 


NAME POSITION 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE___STATE 





fedders 





water coolers 


This won’t happen in your plant if you have Fedders Water 
Coolers conveniently located in every department. Bottle, 
bubbler and explosion-proof models backed by 20 years of 
water cooler experience. 5 year protection plan. Distributors 
in principal cities. Write for full information. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 


57 TONAWANDA STREET 





BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 





Pride of the Palm Beaches 


GHW NW 


YOU 4 i" 


STOTT 


in view 


“or! PENNSYLVANIA 


LUXURY RESORT HOTEL 


Everything you can possibly want in the 
way of Florida fun and sport — plus quiet 
refinement for complete relaxation. Air- 
conditioned dining room. 

EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
All rooms with bath. 

Dec. 15 to Jan 15 and Mar. 15 to April 15 
Single from $8.00 Double from $12.00 
Jan. 15 to Mar. 15 
Single from $10.00 Double from $14.00 
For reservations or FREE folder and de- 

tailed information write .. . 
Edward F. Nash, Mgr. 
Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


. 

Other Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 
George Washington Mayflower 
Jefferson in Jacksonville 
George Washington in West Palm Beach 


Big Names 


with 


Big Reasons 
All Picked 


CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Plant 
Locations! 


Manufacturers like Columbia 
Steel, Continental Can, American 
Radiator, Pioneer Rubber, Fibre- 
board Products, Kroehler Furni- 
ture, Dow Chemical, Ford Motor, 
Rheem, Pullman, Atlas Powder, 
Hercules, Certain-teed, Butler 
Manufacturing, and many others, 
large and small. 


Contra Costa—on the mainland 
side of San Francisco Bay—has 
70 miles of waterfront with 
many superb industry locations. 


Special Report 
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‘53 aircraft employmen 
likely to top auto industry 


eer 
in the U.S., where it was in 20th plag 
only two years ago. 

By 1953, about 300,000 more aviatig, 
workers will be needed, and the indy. 
try probably will be the nation’s No, | 
employer, larger than the auto industry 

This force will decline a little in 195; 
and 1955, probably to a level of abo 
775,000, even though actual productio; 
of planes is rising at the time. The re 
son is that factory expansion will }: 
over; assembly lines will be running with 
less waste motion, producing more plane 
with less labor. 

In 1956, as production is curtailed 
employment is to fall but not as much 
as might be expected. Where militan 
output is due to fall 45 per cent in 1956. 
employment is expected to decline 32 
per cent. If a civil-plane boom material. 
izes, the actual employment drop ma 
be more like 25 per cent. It won't ap. 
proach, in any case, the mass cutback 
after World War II, when aircraft pa 
rolls were cut 90 per cent in a year 
time. 

At a level of 10,000 military planes a 
year, aviation will need about 525,000 
workers. That will keep the industy 
among the top five manufacturing en- 
terprises, in employment. 

Aviation plants, operating in 16 
States, reveal one more measure of the 
industry’s growing importance. 

Home factories include more than 40 


AVIATION: 














CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASS’N. 


(An official county agency) 
838 Escobar Street 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 


Write for our illustrated OPPORTUNITY FOLDER 
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_,. More than 60,000 firms 
busy with subcontracts 


big air-frame and air-engine assembly 
plants, with about 95 million square feet 
of foor space—10 times the area that 
was used in 1940, and more than 2.5 
times the area available in 1946, after 
many wartime plants closed down. 

More than 60,000 business firms all 
over the country have aircraft subcon- 
tracts, sending parts and supplies to 
the home factories. This vast production 
network still is expanding. New tools are 
pouring into existing plants, or additions 
to them. Only the first few specialized 
guided-missile factories have been built, 
since most missiles are being made in 
portions of the aircraft factories. But if 
ye of missiles grows as expected, more 
production centers may be necessary. 

Few if any of these factories will close 
entirely, with the cutback of 1956. The 
plan is to keep most of them going, on 
a “shadow assembly line” basis, with 
skeleton crews operating plants on a re- 
duced scale. 

These are a few of the facts about 
aviation, the country’s newest basic in- 
dustry. Congress still has the power to 
create another aviation “bust” by cutting 
of the military orders that dominate the 
industry. But a plan to avoid that is be- 
ing followed for the first time. As long as 
the air race with Russia continues, 
chances are that Congress will go along 
with the plan, and keep aviation strong 
and healthy. 
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TEXTILES INDUSTRY 
(Broad-woven fabrics) 


AUTO INDUSTRY 
STEEL INDUSTRY 
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“Sure, I'd like to invest. Who wouldn't? But ’'m no 
millionaire. I do manage to save a little, sure. Maybe 
$40 or $50 a month over and above what I need for living 
expenses, insurance, and emergencies. But the most 

I could spare right now is $500—and what good is that? 
You can't get rich on a couple of shares of stock, 


9 


so I guess [ll just have to wait... 


And that’s how it goes with thousands of people each year who 
could start on a sound investment program — but don’t. And 
that’s too bad. 


Why? Well, for one thing, $500 buys a lot more than you prob- 
ably think. You see, stock values don’t always depend on price. 
A stock selling at $40 a share, for instance, can easily be as good a 
buy as one selling at $80—often a better buy. 

As a matter of fact, $40 a share is just about the average price 
of all the 1,054 common stocks traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. So on the basis of that average, your $500 would buy 
at least 12 shares of stock, and you'd be entitled to whatever 
dividend was paid on those shares. 


How much would that be? That’s hard to say. We could point 
out that last year 9 out of 10 of those stocks paid dividends that 
averaged over 6%, but that’s no guarantee for next year or the 
year after that. The same thing is true of stock prices. They can 
go up or they can go down in any given year. 

But investing is a long-term business, and on that basis it’s 
good business for any man with extra dollars — a good business 
to begin at any time. 

Why? Well look around you. Look how American business has 
grown in 10 years, 20 years, 50 years. That’s why investors — the 
stockholders who own American business—have prospered. 

Yes, we think investing is always good business. But it’s better 
business for the investor who selects stocks or bonds carefully—on 
the basis of facts and information, not rumor or tips. 

And that’s where we may be of help to you. Tell us about your 
situation, and we'll tell you, without any obligation, what we 
think makes the best kind of an investment program for you, 
whether you already own securities or not. Just write 
fidence, of course, to... 





in con- 


Department SA-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE (GR 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. “if 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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PAY: NONUNION WORKERS DO WELL 


Wages Nearing Those of Organized Groups 


Nonunion workers, in most 
cases, have trailed union workers 
in the wage scramble since 1945. 
But they are not far behind. 

In some fields, the nonunion 
people have moved ahead. That 
has happened in the South, in 
textile and hosiery industries. 

Both groups will benefit when 
steelworkers get new raises. 


Workers in the highly organized 
steel industry are about to get another 
wage increase. That increase will set 
off a series of raises for union work- 
ers in other industries. But it also will 
result in wage increases for large 
numbers of workers who are not 
members of unions. Wages in other 
industries always are influenced by 
what happens in steel. 

This raises the question of how well 
off nonunion workers are by comparison 
with those in unions. Have the unorgan- 
ized groups kept up with the wage pa- 
rade since World War II, a period in 
which unions have won round after 
round of increases for their members? 

The answers are found in part in the 
table below. The table shows that, with a 
few exceptions, workers in nonunion in- 
dustries and industries only partly organ- 





ized are not earning as much per week, 
on the average, as workers in strongly or- 
ganized industries. The difference, how- 
ever, is not as large as might be expected. 

Some unorganized workers in the 
South actually have received larger in- 
creases since 1945 than union workers 
in the same fields. But they still do not 
take home as much pay, on the average, 
as the union men and women employed 
in similar mills in the North. 


UNION VS. NONUNION INDUSTRIES: 
WHAT AVERAGE WORKER GETS A WEEK 


STRONGLY 
UNIONIZED 


Tires and tubes $80 
Steel and rolling mills 78 
Automobiles 77 
Sawmills, Western 77 
Meat packing 76 
Railroads 74 
Hosiery mills, Northern 57 


Cotton mills, Northern 51 


56 


NONUNION OR 
PARTLY ORGANIZED 


Federal Government $77 
Electric light & power 74 
Schoolteachers 63 
Dairy products 60 
Hosiery mills, Southern 54 
Retail trade 50 
Cotton mills, Southern 46 
Sawmills, Southern 42 





AMONG AMERICAN WORKERS . . 
. unorganized groups are holding their own 





—Castens 


Textile workers in the South, for ex- 
ample, have made larger gains in the six 
years since November, 1945, than tey- 
tile workers in the unionized mills of the 
North. The gain in average weekly eam- 
ings has amounted to 65.7 per cent in 
the South, as against 43.2 per cent in the 
North. The unionizid Northern workers, 
however, still average more in wages 
per week than the Southerners. In the 
Northern mills the average is $51 a week, 
and in the Southern mills, $46. 

Hosiery workers in the South, though 
generally unorganized, also show bigger 
gains since 1945 than union workers in 
the hosiery mills of the North. For the 
Southern group, the gain is 63.5 per 
cent; for the Northern group, 33 per 
cent. The Northern workers, however, 
earn $57 a week on the average, com- 
pared with $54 for workers in the South- 
ern mills. 

Sawmill workers in the West, highly 
organized, show increases averaging 58.2 
per cent over the last six years. Non- 
union sawmill workers in the South are 
able to show almost as much of a gain, 
56.9 per cent, in the same period. But 
the difference in take-home pay stil 
favors the union workers by a large mar 
gin. The union men are averaging $77 a 
week, compared with $42 for Souther 
nonunion workers. 

Other comparisons as direct as these 
are not possible. But that is because 
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ynions are strong in certain industries— 
qh as steel, autos, meat packing, etc.— 
and have little strength in others, such as 
furniture, soft drinks, teaching, Govern- 
ment employment, etc. However, it is 
possible to show that organized groups 
js a Whole, with the exceptions noted 
above, have fared somewhat better since 
the war than the unorganized groups. 

Union workers, since 1945, have the 
following results to show: 

Tire and tube factories are paying an 
average of 68.4 per cent more per week 
than they paid six years ago. This has 
raised the average weekly pay per work- 
er to $80.47. 

In steel, workers are getting 66.1 per 
cent more for a week’s work than in late 
1945. Their average is $77.73 a week. 

Railroads have increased the average 
weekly pay 67.2 per cent, to $74.03. 

Auto plants are paying 64.7 per cent 
more, for 2 weekly average of $76.91. 

Meat-packing workers show a 65.1 
per cent increase, bringing their weekly 
average to $75.83. 

Nonunion groups included in this 
study, other than the hosiery, textile 
and sawmill workers mentioned earlier, 
show gains ranging from 64.9 per cent 
down to 19.8 per cent. Both white-collar 
and blue-collar workers are included. 

Schoolteachers’ salaries have in- 
creased 64.9 per cent, on the average, 
since 1945. This brings them to an av- 
erage of $63.10 a week. 

Furniture workers show gains of 60.7 
per cent, to average weekly pay of 
$58.92. 

Dairy-products industry is paying its 
workers 56.9 per cent more per week than 
six years ago. Workers now are averag- 
ing $60.14 a week. 

In retail trade, gains have 
amounted to 55.5 per cent since 1945. 
Weekly pay now averages $49.79. 

Wholesale trade shows gains of 47.6 
per cent, with workers making on the 
average $65.85 a week. 

Federal Government workers have 
had increases since 1945 amounting to 
46.2 per cent, or just about enough to 
keep even with the 46.4 per cent in- 
crease in the cost of living that has taken 
place in that time. Average weekly pay 
of employes of the Federal Government 
isnow $76.81. ; 

Electric-light and power workers 
show about the same increase as federal 
workers—46 per cent. Average weekly 
pay of workers in the electric industry is 
$73.52. 

Security dealers and exchanges pay 
the highest weekly salaries of any of the 
wnorganized groups in this survey, .an 
werage of $84.11. On a_ percentage 
basis, postwar gains of the workers em- 
ployed by security dealers and exchanges 
have been the lowest, or 19.8 per cent. 

What is shown is that earnings of most 
Workers—union and novunion alike—have 
more than kept pace with the rise in 
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TEKAS ENGINEERING AND 
TURING (CO INC 








From a small stream to a 
steady flow, TEMCO has 
stepped up its diversified 
aircraft production to rec- 


ord heights. 


In. its six-year history, 
TEMCO has shown its abil- 
ity to handle any problem in 
aircraft production. In one 
of the country’s most mod- 
ern and best equipped air- 
craft facilities, TEMCO has 
produced a light plane (the 
SWIFT), its own military 
trainer (the YT-35 BUCK- 
AROO for the Air Force), 
and a large volume of over- 
haul work climaxed by the 
amazing production output 
of twenty-five C-54’s per 
month for the Berlin Airlift. 
Now TEMCO is in full 
swing on contracts for major 
assemblies of the BOEING 
B-47, the DOUGLAS A2D, 
the LOCKHEED P2V and 
the MARTIN P5M. 


With the major portion of 
C-54 overhaul activities re- 
cently transferred to its new 
facility at Majors Field, 
Greenville, Texas, TEMCO 
is tooling up for even 
bigger production projects. 








DALLAS, TEXAS 





Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
..- WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the 
February 29, 1952 issue of ‘‘U. S. 
News & World Report’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
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. . . Some get living-cost raises, others vacation benefit 


living costs since World War II. That 
increase, from November, 1945, through 
November, 1951, has amounted to 46.4 
per cent. In a number of industries, work- 
ers’ pay has gone up more than 60 
per cent in the same period, while in 
several others, the increase has been 
well above 50 per cent. 


1952 Pay Raises: 
One to 19 Cents 


Wages in 1952, as they push higher 
under direction of the Government, are 
moving in a wide range. Increases some- 
times run as high as 19 cents an hour and 
more. At other times they amount to as 
little as 1 cent an hour. No clear-cut pat- 
tern is emerging. 

A survey by the Bureau of National 
Affairs shows what is happening. This 
survey, for the first seven weeks of 1952, 
covers 571 collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. Some of the agreements required 
approval of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
but most of them did not have to be 
submitted to the Board because they 
stayed within the limits of the Wage 
Board’s formulas. 

The 571 agreements, broken down, 
carried these provisions: 

No general wage 
agreements. 
Raises of 1 cent through 3 cents 

—16 agreements. 

Raises of 4 cents through 6 cents 

—159 agreements. 

Raises of 7 cents through 9 cents 

—1]22 agreements. 

Raises of 10 cents through 12 
cents—132 agreements. 

Raises of 13 cents 
cents—56 agreements. 

Raises of 16 cents through 18 
cents—14 agreements. 

Raises of 19 cents and more— 

40 agreements. 

These are figures for hourly wage in- 
creases only. They do not include other 
terms, such as higher pensions, larger 
insurance benefits, vacation pay, or es- 
calator clauses of the type permitted by 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s cost-of- 
living formula. Many of the agreements 
now being signed carry one or more such 
provisions. 

Agreements recently reached through 
bargaining, and recommendations for 
settlements made by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board point up the current wage 
trend. 

An increase of 10 per cent, plus 9 
cents an hour, has been recommended 





increase—32 


through 15 


by the Wage Board for 10,000 employe 
of the Douglas Aircraft Co. This increas 
would be applied to the current bag 
wage rate of about $1.61 an hour. The 
Board also recommended a cost of-living 
increase and periodic automatic increase 
for certain skilled workers. 

Nine thousand life insurance agents 
who were on strike against the Prudep. 
tial Insurance Co., agreed to increases 
of $5.36 a week, plus lump-sum pay, 
ments of $150 each. 

Textile workers signed an agreement 
with the Worsted Division of  Paeife 
Mills. The agreement provided add. 
tional holiday and vacation benefits, but 
brought no general wage increase, 


— —United Pra 
WSB’S FEINSINGER 
In 571 cases, no pattern 


Armour and: Co. negotiated a settle- 
ment with the CIO Packinghouse Work- 
ers Union calling for a wage increase of 
6 cents an hour for 40,000 workers. Wom- 
en get additional raises of 1% to 2 cents 
an hour. 

AFL painters in Chicago reached 
agreement with contractors for increases 
of 15 cents an hour for 14,000 journey- 
men and foremen, and 7% cents for ap- 
prentices. The raises are effective April . 

The New Jersey Washable Dress As- 
sociation and AFL Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union came to terms on raises 
of $5 a week for cutters and $2 for all 
other employes. 

AFL Teamsters in Minneapolis, Dv- 
luth and St. Paul will receive raises of 
10 cents an hour under terms of a new 
contract. If the Wage Stabilization 
Board approves, an additional 6 cents 
will be granted. 
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The champ.---at wasting profits 


The champ---at saving them 


‘ This one Moore Speediset saves 3 typings 


Don’t blame her, boss — she’s not wear- 
ing boxing gloves, only seems like it. 
Poor system makes everybody clumsy 
and inefficient. It blocks progress and 
keeps the cost of doing business high. 
This takes a bigger bite out of profits. 

The “champ” in this picture saved 
profits after a Moore man looked in. 
What happened? He designed a single 
Moore Speediset. It took the place of 4 


separate forms previously used . . . com- 
bining, in one typing, employee medical 
record, personnel history, payroll au- 
thorization and building pass. It saves 
time, simplifies work, keeps cost down. 

You can always count on a Moore 
man to design for you the right business 
form for every form of business. Moore, 
you see, makes the widest range of forms 
for any business, big or little. 


<< 
MOORE Wr vecmnees FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif. 


ee 


ae 


Continuous 
Register Forms 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Registers 


Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada 


Speedisets for Fast Marginal Punched 
Carbon Extraction Business Machine Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 








LOULS alii ALLIS 





Louis Allis explosion-proof motors have the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved labels for all types 
of hazardous conditions —Class [, Group D for ex- 
plosive liquids and vapors; Class II, Group G for 
combustible dust; Class II, Group F for carbon 
black, coal and coke dust; Class II, Group E for 
combustible metal dust. 


There is a modern streamlined Louis Allis Explo- 





under any ; 


EXPLOSION: PROOF MOTORS 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 





sion-Proof motor to satisfy your most exacting 
specifications. A careful comparison and analysis 
will show you that Louis Allis Explosion-Proof 
motors offer you more dependable performance, 


convenience, long life and safety. 


For quick, dependable service contact your near 


est Louis Allis Sales Engineers. 






Milwaukee 7, 


onditions 
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We've Been Asked: 





WHO COUNTS AS TAX EXEMPTION 


s it important for taxpayers to be 
fully informed of the personal ex- 
emptions to which they're entitled? 

Yes, with tax rates as high as they are. 

fa taxpayer in the lowest bracket is en- 

jitled to an added exemption, it means a 

wx saving in 1952 of $133. It would 

mean much greater savings for persons 
whose tax rates are at higher levels. 


What exemptions can be claimed 

other than for husband and wife? 
4 son or daughter can be claimed as a 
tux dependent, regardless of age and re- 
cudless of whether he is capable of 
eaning his living, so long as you provide 
more than half of his support. You lose a 
on or daughter as an exemption, how- 
ever, if he earns $600 or more in a 
year. Suppose you are sending a son 
to college, but he works part time or 
in the summer and earns, say, $600 
or $700 a year. You can’t take him as 
an exemption. The amount of income 
that would disqualify him as a de- 
pendent was changed in 1951 from $500 
to $600. 


Are children the only ones who can 

be claimed for exemptions? 
No. A parent often can be listed as a tax 
dependent even though the parent does 
not live in your home. But you must be 
prepared to show that you contribute 
more than half of the parent’s support, 
and that he or she has income of less 
than $600. This is true, too, of some 
other relatives. 


Can an aunt or uncle be a dependent, 
for tax purposes? 

Yes, if you pay more than one half of the 
cost of support for the dependent aunt 
or uncle. But you cannot take an exemp- 
| tion for the husband of your aunt, or the 
_wife of your uncle, even though you 
supply all of the support. You can take 
an exemption for support of your wife’s 
aunt or uncle only if you and your wife 
make a joint tax return. But, if your 
Wife dies or divorces you, you cannot 
claim her aunt or uncle as a dependent 
even though you continue to provide 
this support. 


What about your mother-in-law and 
father-in-law? 
You can claim them as de ~pendents if 
you provide more than half of their sup- 
Port and if she or he has less than $600 
income. The same is true for your broth- 
er-in-law or sister-in-law and for your 
stepchildren, but not for the children 
these relatives of vour wife. In the 
tase of the dependent in-laws, you can 
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Wife's Kin May Qualify 


It’s important to know what rela- 
tives can be claimed as depend- 
ents, for tax purposes. 

Some of wife’s kin may qualify 
as dependents, others not. 


Relatives now can earn up to 
$600 and still be listed as tax 
exemptions. 











still take them as exemptions after your 
wife’s death if you continue to be their 
chief support. 


Who else can be claimed? 

Members of your immediate family, of 
course, including grandparents, steppar- 
ents, brothers and sisters, and sons and 
daughters-in-law. None of these can be 
listed as an exemption if he or she is 
claimed as an exemption by somebody 
else or files a joint return with his or her 
wife or husband. No cousin can be taken 
as an exemption, even though you pro- 
vide all of his support. A relative will 
be recognized as a tax exemption only 
if he is a U.S. citizen or lives in the 
U.S., Canada or Mexico. 


Suppose a child is born in December? 
Is he a tax exemption for the en- 
tire year? 

Yes. A child born December 31 qualifies 
as a personal exemption for the entire 
year. An unborn child, however, cannot 
be a dependent. Also, a child born dead 
is not an exemption. But an infant can 
be taken as an exemption if he lives only 
briefly after birth. 


What if you are married only part of 
a year? 

You can claim a wife as an exemption on 
a joint return if you were married on the 
last day of December. If you were di- 
vorced during the year, you can’t make 
a joint return and thus can’t list your 
wife as an exemption. But, if a wife dies 
during the year, and the husband hasn't 
remarried, he can take her exemption 
by filing a joint return his and her 
names. 


Can a son in the armed forces be 
claimed as an exemption? 

No, not if he was in the service for the 
entire year. But, if a son was in service 
for only part of a year, he can be listed 
as an exemption by his parent if the par- 
ent can show that he supplied more than 
half of the support for the son. 


ilake 
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IN OKLAHOMA 


You'll make more money by serving 37 
million potential customers living with- 
in a five hundred mile radius of central 
Oklahoma. Your potential customers 
represent 21.2% of America's total 
purchasing power. 


Your potential market covers both 
processed raw materials and finished 
products for Oklahoma consumption 
and export. The retail value of con- 
sumption goods sold exceeds retail 
value of production by 2 to 1, offering 
you a sizeable market just within 
Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma's labor force is plentiful. 
720,000 Oklahomans are engaged 
mainly in the agriculture and trade in- 
dustries, and World War Il proved that 
they will shift readily to manufacturing 
employment. These war years also 
proved Oklahomans can learn neces- 
sary industrial skills, and in the past ten 
years the dollar volume per Oklahoma 
worker increased 54% compared to 
the national increase of 42%. 

Oklahoma labor is willing to sweat. 
They worked 1 % of the total man-days 
in the Nation in 1950, yet lost only 3/10 
of 1% of the total idle man-days. Their 
work-stoppage record was far lower 
than the national average measuring 
only .09% of total man-days worked 
compared to .44% in other areas in 
America. 


Your future is in Oklahoma — heart 
of the Southwest. Now’s the time for 
you to come to Oklahoma! 


Send for a complete ‘confidential’ 
survey report relating to your own 
business which will be promptly 
prepared by the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board on your request. 


~e 





PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 


DEPT.U STATE CAPITOL BLOG 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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CANADA GIVES BUSINESS A BREAK 


Taxes Tailored to Help Essential Industries 


Canada is using taxes to direct 
the boom as she sees fit. There's 
a real tax break for essential, 
basic industry. 

Policy is to encourage business. 
Rates are lower than in U. S.; 
there is no excess-profits tax, no 
general tax on capital gains. 

But it's the man in a business 
the Government favors who does 
best. There is a tax penalty on 
“nonessential” ventures. 


OTTAWA 

Taxes on business profits are getting 
a new twist in Canada. With this 
twist, the Canadian Government is 
using its tax system to steer the course 
of the country’s business boom. 

The income tax has become one of 
the Government's important instruments 
in channeling materials, in promoting 
defense output, in controlling inflation. 

As now applied, the tax system is 
made to encourage investment in busi- 
nesses that the Government considers 
desirable. It discourages new ventures 
or expansion in lines that are regarded 
as nonessential. 

The Canadians have other, more di- 
rect, measures to control business, but 
they are fairly mild. Real check on the 
economy is the tax system. 

Tax power over business in Canada 
is mainly in the system of write-offs for 
depreciation. 

Ordinarily, a Canadian company can 
charge off 5 per cent per year of the cost 
of a new building, so that in 20 years 
the original outlay has been recovered 
tax-free. Faster write-offs are allowed 
for pipe lines, machinery and equip- 
ment. These basic rates of depreciation 
are still on the law books, but the Gov- 
ernment, as a practical matter, fixes 
rates to suit its own purposes during this 
emergency period. 

A business that the Government con- 
siders nonessential is required to wait 
four years before taking any deprecia- 
tion allowance at all. Result is to discour- 
age building or expansion in such lines 
as hotels, commercial services, financial 
businesses, wholesale and retail trade, 
manufacturing of luxury goods and com- 
mercial rental property. 
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A business that qualifies’ as essential 
to the civilian economy—a railroad, a 
public utility or a building for profes- 
sional use—can get the normal allow- 
ance for depreciation, starting in the 
first year. 

A defense business, one directly con- 
cerned with rearmament, can get faster 
depreciation. How fast is for the Gov- 
ernment to decide, case by case. 

The U.S. Government provides in- 
centives to defense industry by allowing 
five-year write-offs to companies that 


mills, mining, oil and various kinds of 
military production. A great deal of the 
money is coming from the U.S, 

It’s all working out just as the Gover. 
ment planned—easing the way for jp. 
dustry that is considered desirable, set. 
ting up what is termed “a stiff financial 
deterrent” for businesses that the coup. 
try can do without just now. 

Canadian tax laws, in general, ar 
geared to the country’s long-term policy 
of promoting business development. — 

There is no Canadian tax on capital 


—Fairchild Aircraft 


NEW ROAD TO NEW RESOURCES 
If it helps defense, it’s encouraged 


qualify for “certificates of necessity.” 
There is no system of penalties for non- 
essential industry, no waiting period of 
the kind in force in Canada. 

C. D. Howe, who is Canada’s Minister 
of Trade and Commerce as well as Min- 
ister of Defense Production, holds a 
real whip hand over Canadian industry. 
He is the man who decides which com- 
panies will be favored and which penal- 
ized by the depreciation system. 

Many businessmen, having been noti- 
fied by Mr. Howe’s office that any new 
investment in plant or equipment will 
be penalized, are putting their expansion 
plans on the shelf until the emergency 
is over. Others are shifting to essential 
businesses, where they can take ad- 
vantage of easier tax rules. 

More money is being channeled into 
basic chemicals, shipbuilding, paper 


gains, except in the case of professional 
speculators. 

Business pays no excess-profits tax, a 
it does in the United States. The Can- 
dian EPT was abolished just after World 
War II, and the Government has avoided 
re-enacting it, despite growing costs af 
rearmament. 

The regular corporation tax is lower 
than in the United States. Top effective 
rate in Canada is about 46 per cent. Itis 
52 per cent in the U.S., and the excess: 
profits tax is on top of that. ; 

What is lacking in revenue from bus- 
ness taxes is made up in Canada by high 
rates imposed on the individual worker 
and consumer. This is the Canadian 
method of checking purchasing powe 
and keeping the budget in balance. 

Taxes on individual incomes now ae 
roughly comparable to those in the 
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he Columbia Gas System's Business 


That’s why we’re showing you 


Is Everybody's Business so rose rom 


new Annual Report 





































: n find full This is just another way of saying that public utility rates have no special immunity from 
ou ca 


details for last the economic laws governing wages and prices in general industry. 
‘ tions , ; : 
year ooriest Until recently, Columbia’s earnings have continued reasonably satisfactory because of 
acl Report. the constant increase in the volume of sales. But now, despite increased operating effi- ‘ 
‘ Write The ciencies, rising costs of doing business and increased taxes have caught up to us. 
Columbia Gas 
. System, Inc., The cost of everything we buy—just 
‘ 120 ia like the cost of your everyday living— COST OF LIVING 
N gece 17, is far higher now than in 1941. vs. COST OF 
il sthege st RESIDENTIAL GAS 


Yet, the cost of gas to our domestic cus- 
tomer has not changed much in all 
those 10 years. 


eee COST OF LIVING 
ee em RESIDENTIAL GAS 


Look at the chart! 


Our customers certainly must appreci- 
ate that higher gas rates are inevitable. 


If we are to continue high quality service 
to our customers; if we are to satisfy the 
demands for more and more gas, we must 
earn more money. Not enough to put our 
bills to our customers up to the inflated 
level of other “cost of living” expenses. 
But enough so we can meet our obligations 
as a public service company and protect ; 
the investments of our stockholders. pS 








This is the gist of the story we are telling in full detail to the Public Service Commissions 
which regulate our rates. 





We hope that our customers, many of whom are also our stockholders—or, if not ours, 
stockholders in other public service companies who face the identical problem, realize that 
higher utility rates are inevitable. 
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tax, & Per Per 
» Cana- Total Share* Total Share* Total 
i 
eo Earnings before taxes . .| $39,560,932 | $2.65 | $37,107,503 $2.51 | $24,389,467 | $1.74 
oa " Faxes «2 ce sc oc ce ow a BRR 1.49 19,579,619** 1.32 12,169,731 0.87 
posts 
Earnings available to 

lower common stockholders . .| $17,326,089 | $1.16 | $17,527,884 $1.19 | $12,219,736 | $0.87 
0 























fective 
at. It is 
excess 





* Based on average number of shares outstanding, 
** Includes “special charges” of $3,178,000. 
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THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


i Gas Utilities Company, Virginia 
P , Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere | sy She 

pence gt a = ee ela Corporation, Big ena Dans Pagpenatirrererd 

Gas Distribution Corporation, se a Oe tee ae 0 comin et JuRGH GROUP: the Monae ar 

Natural Gas Company; — mpton Gos Works, Cumberland ond eg ge oom ee nan ol ace 

~ aap ete gi SOR Gas Company of West Virginia; Olt : 

Keystone Gas Company, Inc 
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If You Want 


FARMERS 


eo LIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 





Witha product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Notwould- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work . . . stock to 
raise ... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Cappers 


% 
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. .. Canadian taxes 
hit hardest on individuals 


United States. A surcharge of 20 per 
cent has been added in Canada since 
war started in Korea. 

Excises and sales taxes. are stiff. Cana- 
dians collect 25 per cent excises on 
automobiles, radios, household electrical 
appliances and cameras. The tax on 
cigarettes is 23 cents a package. The 
general sales tax, raised recently from 8 
to 10 per cent, is collected at wholesale 
on all goods except fuels, building mate- 
rials and most foods. 

So Canadian taxes hit hardest at the 
individual and trade levels. Industry, 
except for the temporary penalties on 
depreciation for nonessential businesses, 
had a fairly easy time of it—that is, by 





—United Press 


MONEY FOR OIL . 
. . is channeled by Government 


comparison with what is happening to 
business in U.S. 

Controls are on the books in Canada, 
but are not allowed to get in the way of 
the business expansion that the Govern- 
ment is promoting. Taxes and other in- 
direct methods are used as effective sub- 
stitutes for direct controls. 

In the allocation of essential raw ma- 
terials, for example, Canada’s system is 
more flexible than that of the U.S. Mr. 
Howe’s Ministry of Defense Production 
has plenty of power, but, so far, has 
tried to stay away from flat priorities and 
control orders. Favored methods, to date, 
have been suggestion, persuasion and tax 
measures. 

Canada still has no price controls. The 
country’s economy is geared closely to 
that of the United States, and the Gov- 
ernment takes the view that U.S. con- 
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round friendly 
hospitality of the 
famous Netherland 
or Terrace Plaza 
Hotel. 


You'll find perfect 
service and the 
most modern 
accommodations. 


John G. Horsman 
General Manager 


Owned and operated by Thos. Emery 
Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Moving 4oon? 
Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news mago- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well os 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 





435 Parker Ave. 


Dayton 1, Ohio 





records 
by fire 


business 
in. six 
months ! 


HERRING: HALL-MARVIN 
__, HAMILTON. O#10 


CATALOG OF H-H-M 


SUPERIOR PRO- 
TECTION EQUIPMENT 
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.. . Credit restrictions 
are being tightened 


ols, as long as they are effectively ad- 

ministered, will help to hold the line 
7] ross the border. In 1951, as shown by 
the ficial reports, trade between the United 

states and Canada reached 5.1 billion 
dollars. 

Credit restrictions, on the other hand, 
ue being tightened. Bank loans now are 
jimited to one year. Businesses that 
want money for longer than that are ad- 
vised to sell securities in the market. 
Ranks have been asked not to increase 
their holdings of installment paper. Vol- 
witary credit controls in Canada have 
almost the force of law. 

Consumers who want to buy on time 
find that the terms are tough. An auto- 





sll as =National Film Board 


news PRODUCTION CHIEF HOWE 
. +» persuasion—and taxes 


mobile buyer must make a down pay- 
yt ment of 50 per cent. For other install- 
ment purchases, the down payment must 
be at least one third. The buyer must 
pay at least $10 a month, and his pay- 
ments are limited to 18 months. 

Results of the Canadian tax and con- 
ttol policies are becoming apparent. The 
country is in the midst of a major busi- 
ness boom, but that boom is being di- 
reeted into desired channels. Inflation 
being kept in check. The total money 
supply is about 600 million dollars be- 
OW what it was a year ago. Sales of auto- 
mobiles and home appliances are down. 

cost of living is leveling off. The 
€mment is running a big budget 
surplus. 

The Canadian development plan, re- 

mg mainly on taxes and _ persuasion, 
seems to be clicking. 
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IN VENEZUELA— 
58 
Correspondent Bank Offices 


in Major Trading Centers 





Although its population is but 5,000,000, Venezuela is the 
second best customer of the United States in Latin Amer- 
ica. This country, the world’s largest petroleum exporter, 
buys almost every major product of our factories and farms. 
All Venezuelan banks of consequence maintain corre- 
spondent relations with the Chemical. Through 58 corre- 
spondent offices in the major trading centers of Venezuela, 
the Chemical’s International Division is in an especially 
favorable position to supply exporters with valuable current 
information on local conditions, rapidly and effectively. 
The Venezuelan banks form part of a world-wide net- 
work of Chemical correspondents with offices in some 
5,000 commercial centers abroad. This extensive cover- 
age enables the International Division to render service 
far beyond the routine. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 























International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











i he management staffs, the production staffs, 
- 

the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 
finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 


readers because they must keep informed on national | 


and international trends. 


Advertise your products and services to more than 


450,000 of America’s top famiiles. 


U. 8. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


H. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

















New money-saving way to post accounts receivable 


It’s the McBee Ledger Poster, devel- 
oped by the makers of modern, sim- 
plified record-keeping systems like 
Keysort and Unit Analysis. 

With the Ledger Poster, your state- 
ments can’t go haywire (and draw 
snarls from customers), invoice figures 
can’t get posted improperly on journal 
or ledger, wrong amounts can’t be 
transposed or figures miscopied. 


In a single writing, amounts are en- 


$6950 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 


is all you pay for the McBee 
Ledger Poster. Forms, in stock or 
printed to your order, are extra. 


tered on three records: a) the state- 
ment itself, b) the accounts receivable 
journal and c) the permanent accounts 
receivable ledger. Specially trained op- 
erators are not necessary. Forms are 
specially designed to fit your require- 
ments. 


An exclusive McBee feature permits 
easy insertion of ledger cards, makes 
the Ledger Poster easy to operate 
quickly and accurately. 


Posting accounts payable is also easier 
and surer with the McBee Ledger 
Poster. 


The McBee representative near you 
can quickly demonstrate the advan- 
tages of this modern, flexible way to 
speed paper work . . . a system already 
being adopted by hundreds of firms in 
every kind of business. 


Ask him to drop in. Or mail the 
coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please rush me free brochure explaining the 
McBee Ledger Poster and Payroll Poster. 





Firm. 





Add 








City. 




















Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity still is slanted downward, top purchasing agents find. 

Bookings of new orders continued to fall in February at about the same rate 
as December and January. Production is reported to be sluggish, too. 

Defense orders are not coming along fast enough to take up the slack of 
declining civilian orders. Members of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents attribute this lag in part to curtailed material allotments. 

High defense production is reported by only 19 per cent-of firms sampled. 

Defense work for most other firms ranges from none to 10 per cent. 

Purchasing agents note further that prices in general are rather static, 
but with more soft spots developing. Inventories are in better balance. 

















Buying policy still is to hold orders to within 90-day deliveries. 

Material shortages obviously are not expected to develop. 

Industrial planning is being conducted on a cautious basis. 

Some producers, in fact; doubt that business would pick up to any great 
extent even if the Government removed its controls over materials. 











A few steel producers also report that civilian orders are slumping. 

Five-day weeks are being adopted by several firms that make cold-rolled 
Strip, Silicon steel and other types used largely in autos and appliances. 

More generosity upon the part of Government in allotting materials is sug= 
gested by some steel companies. They say they could increase production if 
their customers were given.more "tickets" to cash in for steel. 

Copper shortage probably provides another reason for lagging steel orders. 
Manufacturers' schedules are limited by copper allotments and thus require less 
steel and other materials. Aluminum allotments may have the same effect. 




















Construction industry, too, is pointing towurd declining activity. 

Contract awards in January for States east of the Rocky Mountains were down 
14 per cent from a year ago, according to F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Residential contracts were off 20 per cent, nonresidential 22 per cent. 

Public works and utilities, on the other hand, showed a 28 per cent jump. 

Altogether, the value of January contract awards was reported at 902 mil- 
lion dollars for January, against more than ] billion in January, 195l. 

















Employment outlook for the building industry reflects the contract trend. 

Jobs for construction workers are expected to average 400,000 fewer this 
year than last year. That is the estimate of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Housing and light commercial buildings are likely to show most of the drop. 
That means fewer jobs for bricklayers, carpenters, painters, plasterers. 

Heavy construction is expected to stay high. That means jobs for iron- 
workers, pipe fitters and sheet-metal workers. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Building industry, however, still is expected to provide an average of 2 
million jobs for the year on new projects. Building workers also are told that 
they can expect more work on maintenance and repairs. 


Employment conditions in general indicate slower business activity. 

Average factory work week in mid-January was 40.7 hours, against 41 hours 
@ year ago and 41.2 hours on the average for December, 1951. 

Decline in the average is due to shorter hours in soft-goods factories. 
Garment factories, textile mills, shoe factories are all under 40 hours. 

Hard-goods plants are working 41.7 hours a week on the average. Longest 
work weeks are in ordnance at 44.4 hours, and machinery at 43.5 hours. 

These figures provide further evidence of the gradual shift to defense 
production. Overtime is being put in by workers in the defense industries. 














Unemployment is becoming a problem in several more industrial areas. 

Surplus labor is reported by Defense Manpower Administration in 18 major 
and five smaller labor markets. At least 6 per cent of workers are jobless. 

Auto centers of Detroit, Grand Rapids and Flint, Mich., are among the major 
areas. So are a number of textile centers in New England. 

These areas are eligible for special consideration in receiving defense 


orders. Contracts can be placed in surplus-labor areas even though a lower price 
could be obtained elsewhere. Contract prices must be "reasonable." 











More optimism about the business outlook comes from the Pacific Coast. 

Wholesale-market week in San Francisco encouraged distributors. 

Buyers were conservative, on the whole, but more buyers turned up than had 
been expected. Result: A fairly large number of small orders. 

Inventories are reported to be down to manageable proportions, perhaps to 4 
point where replacement orders must be placed. Cancellation of orders is not ex- 
pected to be a problem. Cancellations recently had been heavy. 











To go into more detail on West Coast ordering by retail stores: 

Carpets and rugs are moving slowly, with inventories still high. 

In furniture, foam-rubber padding and upholstering outsells springs. 

In appliances, ranges, dishwashers, driers, automatic laundries and 
freezers moved better than refrigerators, standard washers and ironers. 

Linens sold better than expected in view of disappointing January sales. 

Toy orders were mostly small, with more direct buying from factories. 

On the whole, distributors concluded from their market week that the out- 
look for retail trade is improving in the Pacific area. 











Retail trade, actually, is not so bad in dollar volume. Department-store 
sales, as measured by Federal Reserve Board, are running 6 to 10 per cent below 
last year's heavy buying, but sales are well ahead of 1950. 


Weather outlook to mid-March points to below-normal temperatures for all 
states east of the Mississippi, and Arkansas, Louisiana and Arizona. 

Above normal is expected for the West Coast and northern Rockies. 

Heavy rain is expected for the South, from Arizona to North Carolina. 
Moderate to light precipitation is indicated for the rest of the country. 
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How Recordak microfilming moved freights 


Another example of the way this low-cost 
photographic process is increasing efficiency 
for 65 different types of business... 
thousands of concerns. 


It used to be a familiar sight at railroad junction points: 
a freight crew standing by until yard clerks copied the 
waybills for shipments which had just been transferred 
from another line. 

But these costly delays were expected—after all, a yard 
clerk working with pencil or typewriter could copy only 
40 to 50 waybills an hour, And that was rushing—some- 
times skipping information. All of which increased the 


afl 


ww 


possibility of errors in follow-up accounting. 


Now, however, freights can depart as soon 
as “transfer” shipments are aboard. The reason: 


a clerk can do an hour's work in less than a minute with a 
Recordak Microfilmer. Waybills are photographed at the 
rate of 60 or more per minute. Each copy photographically 
accurate and complete . . . and needle-sharp when it’s 
in the Recordak Film Reader. 


A picture-perfect source record for the clerks who prepare 


viewed— greatly enlarged 


the required reports for traflic and accounting departments. 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
you should look into Recordaks microfilming soon. Re- 
member, 65 different types of business . . . thousands of 
concerns . . . are using it to simplify routines which may 
well be similar to some of yours; to get increased pro- 
tection for their vital business records; to save up to 99% 
in filing space; to obtain photographically accurate and 
complete records for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

4 4 4 

Write today for detailed information on typical systems’ 
short cuts made possible by Recordak microfilming; also 
facts on the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now 
offered on an attractive purchase or rental basis. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


**Recordak’ ts a trade-mark 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 




















Prices of stocks and basic commodities 
have weakened in the U.S. and 
abroad as military spending lags and 
peace hopes grow. Supplies of raw 
materials are rising. 

Stock prices sank in the U.S. and in 
Britain on February 19 and 20. On 
the New York Stock Exchange, stocks 
in the Dow-Jones industrial average 
fell to their lowest since last Novem- 
ber. In Britain, shares of copper, lead, 
zinc and tin-mining companies were 
down. 

Raw-material prices in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics sensitive-commodity 
index slipped again between Febru- 
ary 15 and 20, led by wool and burlap. 
Metal prices were steady. The aver- 
age of raw materials in the index has 
lost half of the gain it made after start 
of the Korean war. 

A stretch-out of military spending in 
the U.S. and Britain, the world’s 
chief producers of military goods, i 
reducing the total demand for metals. 
In the U.S., military spending as now 
planned will not turn down until the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. The 
British arms program is well behind 
schedule. 

The supply outlook for scarce metals 
is improving steadily even while the 
Government is allotting smaller quan- 
tities for consumer goods. 

The steel industry is turning out ingots 
at a rate of over 109 million tons per 
year. Capacity is rising on schedule 
and should reach 120 million tons by 
the end of 1953. 

Output of aluminum, a substitute for 
copper in many uses, is going up even 
faster. By mid-1953, the U.S. alu- 
minum industry will be producing at a 
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rate of over 1.4 million tons per year, 
70 per cent above 1951. Imports from 
Canada will at least keep pace with 
the rise in U.S. output. 
Production of military goods in U.S., 
now taking half of all the aluminum 
and copper in this country, will rise 


more slowly now that production is 
spread further into the future. Use of 
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steel in military goods will rise only a 
little above the second-quarter rate, 
then stay on a plateau. Use of alu- 
minum will rise somewhat faster, but 
will level off early in 1953. 

Use of copper in military goods is to 
go on rising for a while. Most of the 
military use is for ammunition, stocks 
of which are low. Supply of copper is 
to rise very slowly. 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


70 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 





The civilian share of steel and alyy, 
num will expand after the seq) 
quarter of 1952 as production groV 
faster than military use. Plant et 
pansion will take less metal by ¢ 
third quarter. As a result, the sites 
on metals for autos and appliangs 
should relax later this year. 

Worst squeeze on output of autom 
biles and appliances will be in th 
second quarter. Use of aluminum a 
most copper products will be cut 4 
80 per cent of the rate before sty 
of the Korean war, from 35 in th 
first quarter. 

Appliance inventories are not likely; 
run short in the second quarter {o; 
major items. Stocks now on hand 
should carry through that period. 

New-car stocks of automobile deale; 
are down 35 per cent from a year ag 
on February 1. 

Uneven growth in supplies of steel, cop. 
per and aluminum seems likely t 
create a plentiful supply of some 
types of steel at a time when other 
types of steel, as well as copper and 
aluminum, remain short. In the same 
way, the shortage of copper, by limi 
ing home building, threatens to create 
surpluses of nonmetallic materials used 
in homes. 

Soft spots, meanwhile, persist in the 
textile and leather-goods industries 
As the top chart shows, per capita out- 
put of textiles and leather goods is 
now at a postwar low. In the shoe in- 
dustry, synthetic soles have cut deep- 
ly into the use of leather. 

Crosscurrents in business activity ae 
growing in number and_ strength. 
Most of them are working against any 
broad increase in commodity prices 
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Want to make 
a motor 


"sweet and low”? 


JACK: 





J&H MOTORS—A line of 
general-purpose fractional 
horsepower, single and poly- 
phase models provides the 
basis for many special de- 
signs. Electrical character- 
istics, end bells, frames, 
mounting arrangements, 
shafts and switches can be 
varied to meet specific needs. 








EINTZ does it! 


Wherever the axial height—or length—of a motor-powered unit is 
important, J&H motors offer unusual compactness plus modifica- 
tions for particular applications. 

Take floor polishers, for instance. Jack & Heintz has assisted 
manufacturers in the design of their over-all package and the 
power train, to realize full advantage from these “sweet and low” 
motors. 

We furnish these motors with or without special face or flange- 
mounting end frames—with capacitors either internally or ex- 
ternally mounted—with either internal starting switch or provision 
for external starting relay—with power receptacle or special leads 
—with lubricated-for-life ball or sleeve bearings—and in hp ratings 
from 4 to 114 in single or dual voltage, single or 3 phase, and for 
odd current characteristics. 

From food machinery to machine tools, we can think of a dozen 
industries that ought to know more about these motors. Are you 
in one of them? Address inquiries to Dept.253B, Jack & Heintz, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


JacksHrtntz 2, gy 
temo ee 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices \ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 





© 1962, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
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\ Business Around the World 





WASHINGTON @ LONDON @ PARIS 





>> Gold is crowding into U.S. vaults at a rapid rate. U.S. gold stocks, at 
23 billion dollars, now have risen to two thirds of world reserves. 
Heavy build-up in U.S. gold stocks reminds you of 1947. Then, as now, the 
big loser of gold to the U.S. was Britain as banker of the sterling area. 
Sequel then was Marshall Plan aid, helping not only Britain but most of 
Western Europe. Sequel now, if Mr. Truman has his way, will be bigger outlays 
of U.S. aid, tied to European rearmament efforts. 











Payments Union, through which bills to neighboring countries are paid. 

London reserves of gold and dollars=--the reserves of the whole sterling 
area--could be wiped out this year, if the present rate of loss continues. 

French Government's gold stocks are almost swept clean except for reserves 
behind the currency. French gold flow is mainly to neighboring countries. 

Gold situation in Britain and France is serious, but by no means hopeless. 
This is chiefly because Washington, as usual, is ready to step into the breach. 











>> London figures its gold loss will continue during the next few months. 
But by next summer the trade deficit of the sterling area should narrow, as im- 
port cuts take hold. Exports, it's hoped, can be expanded by then, too. 

Already gold and dollar reserves in London are probably below 2 billion 
dollars--generally considered the danger level. But help is at hand. 

Washington is to bolster these reserves in two ways, at least. Britain 
will get 300 million dollars in U.S. aid before June 30. This money will be 
spent mostly for raw materials related to defense, such as American steel. 

Every effort will be made to get the money into the British blood stream fast. 

Also, Washington will buy sterling-area raw materials. Two special deals-- 
for tin and rubber--already announced, will bring 75 million dollars to London 
in the next few months. Other such deals are likely. 

South Africa apparently stands ready to make a gold loan to Britain, if 
it's needed. This wouldn't be very large--maybe 50 million dollars’ worth. This 
is aside from the 40 per cent of South African gold production that Britain or- 
dinarily buys. Gold production in South Africa is expected to mount this year. 

The European Payments Union might be prevailed upon to grant a special 
credit to Britain, as was done for Germany in 1950 and 195l. 

The International Monetary Fund might be willing to lend dollars to Brit- 
ain, provided Fund officials were satisfied that Britain was really setting its 
house in order and heading toward making sterling convertible eventually. Most 
to be expected from this source: 300 million dollars in any one year. 

So Britain has a number of ways of getting temporary help. But the real 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Solution of British difficulties lies in greater productivity, holding down 
costs at home and selling more abroad. This isn't an easy task in a rearming 
country where inflation has taken hold and purchasing power is at high levels. 
Earning power of the rest of the sterling area depends largely on com- 
modities. Earnings of the dominions and colonies were severely affected last 
year by declining prices and sales. Lower raw-material prices help Britain's 
cost picture, but harm the other countries. Raw-material exports are far more 
important to the financial well-being of the sterling area than are manufactures. 
Luckily for the Commonwealth, a severe commodity price slump is unlikely. 





>> On the surface, France seems worse off than Britain.....Exports are lagging 
far behind imports and have less chance of catching up.....Paying trade bills 
has absorbed nearly all the available gold and hard currency.....Just about the 
only gold left in the Bank of France is the backing for the currency.....Infla- 
tion is rampant.....Budget is violently unbalanced.....Government is unstable. 

Yet France, more self-sufficient than Britain, can stand an import cut 
better. France produces most of her own food, plus a number of raw materials. 
Many imports from neighbors, now to be cut, are not indispensable. 

The French people have more hard cash in the form of hoarded gold than the 
whole British Commonwealth. Private gold hoard is officially estimated at 4.9 
billion dollars. But this isn't of any help to the Government unless it can be 
coaxed out of hiding by restoring faith in the franc. And that can't be done 
unless prices and wages are held down and the budget is balanced. 

French budget is heavily unbalanced by proposed defense spending. To get 
even approximate balance, more U.S. dollar aid is needed. 

To help close the gap, the U.S. has agreed to make 570 million dollars’ 
worth of aid available by June 30. Less than half of this will be in the form of 
weapons. The balance will provide dollars for construction of military installa- 
tions, American troop pay, buying of raw materials outside of France and military 
equipment inside France. Actual disbursement of these dollars has been slower 
than the French Government expected. But, anyway, it's this backlog of dollars 
that Paris counts on to pull the French out of their current payments crisis. 

As in Britain, U.S. aid is a shot in the arm, but no cure-all, for France. 

Galloping inflation and weak fiscal policies tend to undermine French 
productive effort and initiative. Slipping value of the franc takes its toll. 

Even devaluation will mean little if internal controls aren't tightened. 


























>> Oddly enough, the French Government cashes in on distrust of the franc. 

Many Frenchmen, afraid of the franc, buy gold either in small bars or coin 
on the Paris black market. Gold coins sell at a premium over bars because they 
are handier. Coins sell for the equivalent of about $42 an ounce; bars are 
$39 an ounce. The Bank of France buys gold through official channels at $35. 

The Bank of France mints $35 gold into coins that can be sold for $42. 

That's a nice little profit. But profit isn't the Bank's aim. Rather, 
it's to prevent scarcity of coins from pushing up the black-market rate. 

At the same time, this system lets the Bank of France absorb loose francs 
or dollars of hoarders instead of having them disappear into the black market 
or smugglers' hands. Smuggling of money out of France is a serious leak. 

Lately, low gold stocks have impaired stabilization efforts of the Bank. 
Rising gold rates on the black market reflect sinking confidence in the franc. 
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News-Lines 








YOU CAN apply t mi 

ergy Commission for permission to 
we 23 additional Government-owned 
patents. The Commission releases the 
patents for public use, making a total of 
395 such patents now listed with the 
Patent Office. AEC will grant nonexclu- 
ive royalty-free licenses on the listed 
patents, copies of which can be obtained 
fom the U.S. Patent Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail coal dealer, 

pass on to your customers any in- 
ceases in transportation costs of coal 
moved by motor trucks to your establish- 
ment. The increased transportation costs, 
however, must have been approved by 
the Director of Price Stabilization, or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
by a local regulation agency. 


* 


YOU CAN probably avoid paying 

an income tax on a stock dividend 
that is issued by a corporation on a pro 
rata basis to its stockholders. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that issuance of a 
stock dividend on the basis of one share 
for two in both classes of outstanding 
shares did not result in a taxable divi- 
dend, since the proportional interests of 
the stockholders were not changed. 


¥ * 


YOU CAN export nonstrategic 

goods for transshipment through 
Hong Kong to some destinations, The 
Office of International Trade announces 
that such exports will be permitted under 
weguards against transshipment to un- 
wthorized destinations. 


x 


YOU CAN now get separate export 

licenses from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade when you make more than 
me mail shipment to fill a single order, 
this is to help exporters who had to turn 
in to post offices their mail-export  li- 
venses even though a shipment covered 
mly part of an order. 





* x 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 
__ Store, bar all efforts at union organ- 
iting on the premises. The National La- 
vor Relations Board explains in detail its 
‘wes On union solicitation in retail es- 


® 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 
CAN apply to the Atomic En-  tablishments. The rules permit union 
activities in a store’s restaurant, rest 


rooms or waiting rooms, but prohibit 
such activities in aisles or corridors or 
on elevators and stairways. 


YOU CANNOT expect to get ap- 

proval for rapid tax amortization 
of a new or expanded defense plant un- 
less you can get advance certification that 
there is a shortage of facilities and that 
your product is essential. The Defense 
Production Administration formally puts 
into effect its new rules on amortization 
certificates for construction costing more 
than $100,000. 


YOU CANNOT, as owner of a chem- 
ical firm, be sure of getting certain 
metals unless you inform the Chemicals 
Division of the National Production Au- 
thority of your needs, NPA warns chem- 
icals companies, particularly small and 
medium-sized ones, of the importance of 
reporting their requirements for nickel, 
selenium and other ferroalloys. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much sulphur in the future as now. 
NPA officials say that the permitted uses 
of sulphur may be curtailed further if 
demands for the chemical exceed the 
current production rate. 


¥ * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay your em- 

ployes for their lunch periods where 
they are required to watch and oil ma- 
chinery while eating, A circuit court of 
appeals upholds an award of back pay for 
28 employes in a grain mill who were re- 
quired to keep close watch on machinery 
or on grain movements during their 
lunch period, The award was made un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


x 


YOU CANNOT, as a shoe manufac- 

turer, tail to pay learners in your 
plant less than new minimum wages 
established by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator, Effective March 17, the min- 
imum rates for learners in shoe factories 
are raised from 65 to 68! cents an hour 
for the first 240 hours, and from 70 to 
72% cents an hour for the remaining 
240-hour learning period. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
‘ourts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 
EPORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State helps prime defense con- 
tractors find suitable subcon- 
tractors? A new “Industrial 
Preparedness Survey” lists the 
type, number and capacity of 
productive equipment pos- 
sessed by over 5,000 New York 
plants. These include firms in 
the metal-working, wood, tex- 
tile, plastics and paper indus- 
tries. This inventory enables 
us to speed lists of qualified 
subcontractors to prime con- 
tractors. For aid in locating ex- 
actly the type of subcontrac- 
tor you need, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 194, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. 











Makes Valuable Contacts 
at British Industries Fair 


“My visit to the British Industries Fair in 
1951 was a definite success,” says Mr. 
Jacobson, President of Jacobson and Linde, 
New York. “Apart from valuable contacts, 
1 was able to make several profitable pur- 
chases of woolens. I certainly intend to 
return to the BIF.” 

British Industries Fair—London and Bir- 
mingham, May 5-May 16. For complete 
details, write or phone the nearest British 
Consulate, or; Commercial Department, 
British Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 





































NOBODY CAN BE PRESIDENT 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE aba Mas da 


EOPLE GENERALLY THINK of the President as their 
eae not always as the executive of a very 
large business that touches them vitally. Yet this busi- 
ness costs a lot of money nowadays to operate, and it 
keeps on cutting down the people’s wages and salaries 
so as to collect enormous taxes. 

People generally think that, when they have elected 
a President, they have delegated to him the job of ad- 
ministering the entire executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and that he actually does that job. 

But the truth is there are three different governments 
piled on one another in the executive establishment in 
Washington today. Each of the three is so big that the 
President cannot possibly administer them. 

First, there’s the Executive Office of the President, 
which now has a staff of more than 1,200 persons to co- 
ordinate the activities of the nine regular departments 
and of some 80 independent agencies. This might be 
called the “normal” government, but it includes a huge 
military mechanism expanded to unprecedented size. 

Second, there’s an eight-billion-dollar program of 
economic and military assistance for foreign gov- 
ernments. This is run by W. Averell Harriman. 

Third, there’s the Economic Mobilization program 
headed up by Charles E. Wilson. 

In these three major operations there are obliga- 
tions and duties involving the expenditure next year of 
somewhere around 85 billions of dollars, with vast con- 
trols over the lives of the citizens. 

No one man at the top can keep track of all this. 

No one man can possibly know whether the policies 
recommended to him, and on which he is in effect asked 
to affix a rubber-stamp signature, are sound. 


Take any one of the nine departments—as, for 
example, the Department of State to which is dele- 
gated foreign policy. Except for a few memoranda to 
and an occasional conference with the President, the 
Secretary of State runs foreign policy, makes the com- 
mitments, and in the end we may have to fight a war 
to carry them out. The Constitution says the President 
alone is responsible for the conduct of foreign policy, 
but he doesn’t conduct it. 

A President of the United States is today unavoidably 
a puppet. He is pulled this way and that by the subor- 
dinates he has appointed. For all practical purposes, 
some of these men exercise powers which the statutes 
authorize only the President to exercise, but which he 
actually doesn’t. He can’t. It’s too much for one man. 
The answer to this is not a new blueprint of an ad- 
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ministrative nature. The Hoover Commission came up 
with a lot of reorganization ideas based on the theory 
that wasteful duplication could be eliminated and that 
some functions could be transferred from one agency to 
another. This attempt at a remedy, good as far as it 
goes, doesn’t, however, go to the source of the illness of 
modern government. 

The real ailment is the irresponsibility of our Gov- 
ernment and particularly the irresponsibility of the 
office of President as operated not merely under the 
present but under past administrations. 

What is needed is accountability. 

The people now cannot hold one man responsible at 
the polls except every four years, and then the issues 
are complicated by so many considerations that ac- 
countability on no single issue is possible. 

The people generally think, of course, that the Cab- 
inet sits with the President, gives him advice and helps 
him administer the Government. But the nine Cabinet 
officers are merely the operating heads of the Govern- 
ment departments. They are not familiar with the pol- 
icies of departments other than their own. 

In Russia, even under a dictatorship, the 12 or 13 
members of the Politburo sit almost continuously as a 
policy-making council. 

We have no over-all policy-making group as such in 
Washington. 


The American Government needs to be stream- 
lined. The American people should be able to hold the 
executive as well as the legislative branch accountable 
at the polls every two years or even more frequently if 
there is a major issue requiring an election. The entire 
Cabinet, as well as the leaders of the majority party in 
Congress, should share with the President the responsi- 
bility for policy-making. The people should be able at 
will to remove the Cabinet, the President, or Congress. 

Such a system would mean better men in the execu- 
tive group and an operating set-up which would be ad- 
ministered primarily by career men who are not behold- 
en to political influences. 

As matters stand today, we have no President except 
in theory. For it’s a superhuman job. It is not organ- 
ized in a way that permits one man to give anything 
but cursory attention to problems whose solution are 
of vital importance to this nation as well as to the world. 

A constitutional amendment is imperative if the 
American Republic is to cope with the complex task of 
managing the national and international affairs of 150 
million people. 
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GREATER VALUES 


These keys 


H™ are the five new cars General Motors 


offers you for 52. 


Each has a famous name of its own: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 


Each has its own personality in styling, appoint- 
ments, features, power. 

But all enjoy an advantage which stems from 
the research into better ways to do things — 
the testing of everything from the integrity of 
metal to the soundness of design — the broad 
knowledge of engineering and manufacturing 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


unlock 
FOR YOU IN °52! 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


methods which General Motors provides. 

The results, as you will discover, are comfort, 
convenience, performance unknown a few 
years ago. 

Each year witnesses new advances — and we 
believe you will find these newest cars, now 
readied for the market, the finest we have built 
thus far. 

We invite you to see them now at your local 
GM dealer’s — and you will know why “your 
key to greater value” appears on the key of 
every car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value 


¢ The Key to a General Motors Car 




















